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PICNIC-TIME. 
By SUSAN HARTLEY, 


PINHE pleasant breezes take a long, long sleep 5 
| The berry venders lift their voices deep ; 
The glowing sun pours down his flercest beam; 

The nimble fly jaughs in the face of screens, 

The rural fancy lightly turns to greens; 

The soul suburban finds in plants his dream. 








And now the festive picnic reigns once more, 
Gay painted barges flit from door to door, 
nd gleeful crowds with laden baskets lure 
To sad sea waves and airy groves of pine, 
Where care may vanish in the scent and shine, 
And life grow young in pleasures fair and pure, 





What though the light mosquito, with the rest, 
Come to the feast to ease hos wild unrest 
With tuneful song and dagger whetted keen ? 
What thongh the savory chowder swarm with ants, 
And lovely children nibbling poisonous plants 
Bring sudden consternation to the scene? 


What though the carpet of the wildwood sweet 
Hide many a pitfall tor unwary feet, 
And sportive guns go off by accident, 
And thunder-showers fall in tempestuous pools 
About the heads of festive Sunday-schools, 
And gliding snakes disturb the soft content ? 


Still year, by year with joy and faith sublime, 
Innocent souls do wait on picnic-time 
Ready to brave the perils and the heat, 
To gain the border of the foaming sea, 
There, in the grateful shade of rock or tree, 
Clam chowder and cold sandwiches to eat 


Sweet picnic-time, what memories of old days 
Float always in your sultry, sunlit ways! 
Young love went with you in the morning calms, 
And cast a halo over bogs and burrs 
And fussy dames and prosy ministers, 
Aud shed a glory even o'er the clams, 





“COME ON!” 


See illustration on front page. 


\ R. HAGBORG is a painter from northern 
a | climes who excels in depicting the aspects 
of coast life on Scandinavian shores. The two 
figures in his Salon picture are faithful types of 
the quiet, sturdy race of sea-folk found along the 
fiords of Norway. The young fisherman, seen in 
bold profile, is assisting with solicitous care a 
timid companion out of the boat. Perhaps the 
timidity is put on for the occasion, for the daugh- 
ters of Norwegian fishermen are bred in fearless- 
ness of the ocean wave; perhaps the outing has 
proved an eventful one to these two young peo- 
ple, and words have been spoken that can never 
be recalled; certain it is that the sailor’s strong 
protile is beaming with eagerness, and although 
the little maid looks very demure with her eves 
cast down and her modest demeanor, yet she does 
not seem to know or heed that her head is un- 
protected and her pretty fair hair tossed about 
by the sea-breeze in somewhat reckless disorder, 


Now what can such absence of mind mean in so 
tidy and orderly a little person ? 





“A delightful little magazine that brings joy and 
gladness to the honsehold fifty-two times a year.”— 
Chistian Advocate, New Orleans. 
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Number 455 of Harver’s YounG Peorre, pud- 
lished Tue sday, July 17th, Opens with a full front. 
page illustration of a scene in the coal regions of 

C nnsylvania, drawn by W. A. Rogers. It is ac- 
companied by a capital story, descriptive of certain 
phases of the almost unknown child life of that 
district, written by Joun R. Convery. 

* Buster Bill,” a story of the far West, begun in 
Number 454, is brought to a dramatic and highly 
euelere sting conclusion. 

Mas. Linuix’s serial, “ 7'he Household of Glen 


Hoily,” veaches a crisis in this number, the out- 


come of which will be anxiously awaited 
” ’ . , 
A fu page illustration of Indian children is 


, , . . . 
followed hy the first of a serves of four articles en- 


titled “ Camp Life among the Seminole s,”” by 
Kirk Monror, 

“Vacation Earnings” is a short article full of 
practical hints as to what can be done by bright 
boys and girls during the long summer montis, 

There is an unusual amount of fun and hearty 


‘ . 7 
laughter im this number in the shape of comic u 


lustrations and humorous anecdotes 2 and taken 


altogether, it is a most charming exposition of ju- 


venile thought and fancy. 
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A specimen copy of Hanrer’s Youne PxKorie 


will be sent on application, 
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Our next number will contain a PaTrrERN-SHERT 
Supp.ement, with a large variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ 
Summer Torerres; Sea-sipe and TRavELLiIne 
Costumes; Wrappincs; Breakrast JACKETS; 
Girts’ Dresses; Bors’ Surrs; Embroidery Pat- 
terns for Work-Baskets, Music Racks, etc., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


NE of the prettiest forms of amusement 
combined with occupation, as well as 
with real charity, although hardly styled by 
that name, with which the young ladies of 
our large country towns have of late en- 
gaged themselves is something called, not 
the Kindergarten, but the Kitchen-garden. 





This amusement consists of the instruction 


of classes of children, who might otherwise 
not have any of the same sort of instruction 
at all, how to perform and practise most of 
the arts of nice household service as they 
have been followed from time immemorial 
in the families that still preserve our old 
colonial traditious of order and neatness 
and good taste, and where the women still 
hold themselves as ladies while not scorning 
to do portions of the household work, where 
the younger ones tie up their ha.r and dust 
and bake and make beds and clean silver, 
and the elder ones have their little keelers 
of hot water, and wash up their china in the 
dining-room, and put their closets in shape. 

These associated young ladies, having 
gathered their classes of children, teach 
them at first the simplest branches of ordi- 
nary household work, beginning perhaps 
with the use of the broom, and advancing 
to that of the duster, accompanying all the 
motions to music, so that instead of seeming 
like work, it interests them and becomes 
concerted play, and the duties fix themselves 
on the mind to tune and rhythm, a dozen 
little brooms sweeping to one stroke, a doz- 
en little dusters dusting to another. When 
so much has been learned, the learners pro- 
ceed to the arts of preparing the dining- 
room and of table-waiting. The cloth is 
spread to slow music; the knives and forks 
are laid in time to it; spoons, plates, and 
glasses are put on with regularity ; napkins 
and chairs are set in place; and then the 
little waitresses, in neat caps and aprons, 
show that they have learned how to hold 
the tray and pass the cup and saucer, to 
take away the empty plate aud replace it, 
to watch the diners’ wants, and when all is 





| done to wash the dishes, to polish the glass- 


es, to clear up and put away. The chamber- 
work, too, comes in for its share of teaching; 
beds are aired and made, and made accord- 
ing to Miss Ophelia’s instructions to Topsy, 
with the bottom sheet well under the head 
and the top sheet well under the foot of the 
bed; toilette stands are set in order; mirrors 
and the glasses of pictures are wiped with- 
out being wet; windows are cleaned; and 
everything is made ready for comfortable 
and healthy sleeping. When at last the 
proud little Kitchen-garden gives its public 
exhibition some evening to the towns-peo- 
ple, these children have learned how to 
make bread and simple cake, to roast meats 
and cook vegetables and prepare other plain 
viands; and they begin at the beginning of 
their accomplishments, displaying them to 
slow music, and cook portions of their little 
banquet, and invite the guests to sit down 
and taste the dishes while they wait on them 
in approved fashion, and show themseves 
accomplished in all those household niceties 
that belong essentially to polite and com- 
fortable life. 

Of course all this is not taught nor learned 
in a day, nor in a season of many days, nor 
without application and assiduity and un- 
bounded pains and efforts. It has taken 
many afternoons that might have been spent 
in pleasures of a different character, and 
countless steps when steps often were a la- 
bor. But there are always enough of the 
young ladies among the teachers in the un- 
dertaking to divide the work and make it 
tolerable, so that when one cannot attend 
to it another can. It has required know- 
ledge and skill to open the operations with, 
and patience to go on with them, and inge- 
nuity to make them attractive to the little 
pupils gathered from homes where they 
could never learn nice cooking or house- 
work or waiting, and who themselves do 
not fairly understand the value of what 
they have been taught till they have, by- 
and-by, put it into practice and use. 

What missionary-work this is it is easy to 
estimate. Into the homes where comfort is 
not really known these children must carry 
a great portion of what they have learned, 
and in each of these homes one thing will 
follow another from the sense of fitness, till 
actually a new civilization will have been 
attained there ; and asa little leaven leavens 
the lump, what one family has learned and 
does, another family will be ambitious to 
follow, and the whole grade of those aud 
kindred families will have been raised im- 
mensely in the scale of social being and of 
health and comfort. Nice ways in other 
things will follow the introduction of the 
nice cooking and the nice house-keeping ; 
home will be made pleasant to men and 
boys, corner groceries and low billiard-rooms 
will suffer desertion, and the world will real 
ly have something to be thankful for out of 
that afternoon gathering of young girls and 
children. Of course, in order to effect all 
this, the young girls themselves who have di- 
rected and accomplished it must be prepared 
beforehand, and be skilled in so much house- 
work and cooking and sewing as is required 
to teach those who are to learn, and who 
know almost nothing at all of these things. 
They have already learned how to be model 
house-keepers themselves, at any rate to a 
certain extent, before they begin to teach, 
it is to be understood; they have learned 
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the reason for cleanliness and order, and the 
ways to achieve them, and the skill to im- 
part their learning; and their pupils have 
garnered all this—the way to make the ta- 
ble attractive, the ware bright, the bedroom 
sweet, the food savory, and the work go easi- 
ly and well. ‘These little girls have made 
it, too, by their example, an improper thing 
for other girls of their own rank not to know 
as much as they, a pretty thing for other 
girls to do the same, and thus has been ac- 
complished a portion of civilizing work that 
generations have failed to do before them, 
and would have failed to do after them un- 
less adopting the same methods. Tableaux 
and charades and faney fairs and private 
theatricals for charity may be all very well 
as far as they go, although they usually go 
as far in vanity and quarrelling as in any- 
thing else; may be more agreeable at first, 
more entertaining and amusing; but they 
do not equal this patient pretty effort of a 
year’s rain and shine, and not all the money 
they raise can produce such valuable re- 
sults; forall the money in the world cannot 
bring about such a change in household use 
and habit, cannot teach poor children how 
to earn their livings as good servants and 
house-keepers, and how to keep their fathers’ 
and by-and-by their husbands’ houses prop- 
erly, and so cannot change the condition 
of the poor as these young girls before an- 
other generation will have changed it 
wherever they have established their little 
Kitchen-ga.dens. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

THE AMERICAN CARNIVAL. 
MA: travelled Americans complain that 
= there is no carnival in this country, and 
yet when carnival arrives, they do not like it any 
better. There is reason to impeach the memory 
of John Adams, no doubt, for having expressed 
the opinion that the anniversary of our national 
independence should be forever commemorated by 
guns and bells; and the mere fact that he pro- 
posed thus to celebrate the second day of July, 
instead of the fourth, as “the most memorable 
epocha in the history of America,” does not af- 
fect the matter, It was on the former date that 
the resolutions in favor of independence were 
adopted ; on the latter that the great Declaration 
was issued. His advice has been obeyed all the 
same, and the two days of delay each year only 
give forty-eight more hours of time for the laying 
in of gunpowder and fire-crackers. The carnival 
occurs in due season ; if it is silly, it is not sillier 
than the present phase of an Italian carnival; if 
it is noisy, it is not noisier than a festal day 
in a Swiss or Tyrolese village. 

In our cities it is now usual to curtail in some 
degree the privileges of boyhood in the way of 
fire-crackers ; these performances have led to too 
many conflagrations and too many sad deaths for 
them to be now fully conceded even to ‘the Amer- 
ican Boy. By way of indemnity, there is ample 
provision in respect to out-door sports and fire- 
works and the sound of bells. This last terror 
alone drives from the city into the country each 
year a multitude of seekers after peace, who find 
it not. When it comes to making a noise, the 
village boy is by no means behind his city cousin, 
while the village constable is very far in the back- 
ground. Nor is it the smaller boys alone; we 
are constantly assured in books that the enter- 
prising young men habitually desert our rural 
villages, but certainly on the Fourth of July they 
all come back again, each bearing with him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, as the 
Scripture hath it. Not easily are they outwitted 
in their purposes. Lowell says, in allusion to 
the supposed want of interesting antiquities in 
America, that we surely have among us some 
things which are amazingly old—our boys, for in- 
stance; and they certainly prove it on this anni- 
versary of independence. There is habitually in 
villages a contest with the whole ecclesiastical 
power for the privilege of ringing the church 
bells before dawn upon that day, and I believe 
that no Protestant power, at least, has vet proved 
capable of holding its own against them, In one 
village known to me, where the tongue of the 
bell had been carried off by the sexton, the boys 
besieged the offender and bombarded him in his 
bed, so to speak, keeping up such a tumult 
around his house for hours that he at last surren- 
dered the tongue for the preservation of his ears. 
In another village where the tongue had been 
more discreetly put in charge of a maiden lady 
of some years and experience, the custodian slept 
profoundly, or professed to sleep, during a whole 
hour of serenade; after which the discomfited 
boys procured a ladder, scaled the church steeple, 
and beat upon the bell with hammers until ev- 
erybody wished the tongue in its place again. In 
still another village, after the clergyman had as- 
cended the tower to muffle the bell, the youth of 
his Sunday-school proceeded to nail him up so 
thoroughly that it took him till noon of the next 
day to get out, while they adjourned to the other 
chureh and rang the bell there. Thus useless 
is it in the long-run for the ecclesiastical to re- 
sist the secular power, especially when the latter 
is embodied in the American Boy. 

In ohe of the most striking passages of his 
Ninety-three, Victor Hugo describes the bells of 
a whole line of French villages as beating the 
toesin, or alarm signal, while the spectator from 
a hill-top knows what is going on by the alter- 
nate light and dark exhibited in the bells them- 
selves, since the wind is the other way and 
he can hear nothing. It would be very pleasant 
if the toevin of the Fourth of July could be thus 
made perceptible vo the eye only, not the ear. 














When one thinks how many invalids are suffer- 
ing from the sound, how many babies are awake 
and crying, what added tumult comes from other 
means of making a noise, humanity may well shud- 
der. I heard a rosy country boy fighting over his 
ante-matinal battles with another on the day after 
the Fourth. ‘‘ Some of our fellows,” said he, witha 


thrill of admiration, “ had ball-cartridges in their’ 


guns. "Tworn’t right, but they had’em.” I had 
previously noticed, with some amusement, that this 
boy’s younger brother, aged five, had in a little 
go-cart four different patterns of horn to blow 
upon, besides an accordion. His mother had 
drawn the line at a drum; let us-leave some fe- 
licities for added years. Why exhaust when 
only five the full privileges of an American citi- 
zen? Yet why complain of boys for wishing to 
be noisy, when it is, after all, the final tribute we 
pay to departed greatness, to thrilling eloquence, 
to dramatic power, to delicious music? When 
the softest strains have died away in the concert- 
room, the whole audience breaks forth into the 
crudest of all possible noises in the way of hand- 
clapping, and perhaps the pounding of feet, 
canes, umbrellas, upon the floor. The traditional 
discords of the Chinese can offergno worse Babel 
of sound. After all, the boys have the*best of 
the comparison ; they make a tumult merely for 
the sake of doing it, and call it by no fine names, 
nor do they demand to be soothed with delicious 
music just before they burst into chaos, 

After all, there is a barbarian inside of us all 
—especially in boyhood—and once a vear is not 
too often to let it out. Thoreau has a fine pas- 
sage describing the delight with which he saw 
his neighbor's cow in the spring-time break away 
from her tether, fling decorum to the winds, prance 
over the upland, and finally swim the swollen 
brook ; thus indicating the wildness of her origin 
and the vigor of her race. One may have the 
same feeling when he sees that these docile vil- 
lage boys, who march in and out of school so se- 
dately at the lap of the teacher's bell, are still 
capable of wild forays into the realm of insub- 
ordination, Jefferson held that the one danger 
of a self-governing people lay in the direction of 
governing itself quite too well, and that an oe- 
casional mob, or even insurrection, was a good 
symptom, as showing that the disease of order 
had not gone too far, Perbaps one day’s mar- 
tyrdom in the three hundred and sixty-five is not 
too much to remind us that the Berserker blood 
is not yet exhausted, and that we may. still, 
modifying Napoleon’s plirase, scratch a ‘repub- 
lican and find a Cossack. ees Eee 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XIX.—GALANTINES, BALLOTINES, ETC. 
™M ALANTINES are so_useful and handsome a 


J dish in a large family, or one where many 
visitors are received, that it is well worth while 
to learn the art of boning birds in order to achieve 
them. Nor, if the amateur cook is satisfied with 
the unambitious mode of boning hereafter to be 
described, need the achievement be very difficult. 

Experts bone a bird whole without breaking 
the skin, but to accomplish it much practice is 
required ; and even where it is desirable to pre- 
serve the shape of the bird, as when it is to be 
braised, or roasted and glazed for serving cold, it 
can be managed with care if boned the easier way. 
However, if nice white milk-fed veal can be ob- 
tained, a very excellent galantine may be made 
from it, and to my mind to be preferred to fowl, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, when boned there is such 
a thin sheet of meat that it but serves as a cover- 
ing for the force-meat (very often sausage-meat), 
and although it makes a savory and handsome 
dish, it really is only glorified sausage-meat, much 
easier to produce in some other way. This is, of 
course, not the case with turkey ; but a boned tur- 
key is so large a dish that a private family might 
find it too much except for special occasions. On 
the other hand, galantines of game, although the 
birds may be still smaller, are so full of flavor 
that it overwhelms that of the dressing. 

The following process of boning, however, ap- 
plies to all birds. To accomplish the work with 
ease and success, a French boning-knife is desira- 
ble, but in the absence of one a sharp-pointed case- 
knife may do. Place the bird before you, breast 
down, with the head toward you. Cut a straight 
line down the back through skin and flesh to the 
bone. Release with the left thumb and forefinger 
the skin and flesh on the left side nearest to you, 
and with the right hand keep cutting away the 
flesh from the bone, pulling it away clear as it is 
cut with the left hand. When you reach the wing 
joint cut it clean away, leaving the bone in the 
wing, and continue cutting with the knife close 
to the bone until all the meat from the left breast 
is released. Return to the back and continue to 
separate the meat from the bone, always keeping 
the edge of the knife pressed close to the jatter, 
until the leg is reached; twist it round, which 
will enable you to get the skin over it, and cut 
the joint from the body bone. Proceed with the 
right side in the same way, using your left hand 
for cutting and your right to free the meat (to 
some this would be very awkward, and when it 
is so turn the bird round). The bird will now 
be clear of the carcass. Lay the bird flat on the 
board, inside upward, then cut out the wing-bone 
and proceed to the legs; cut the meat on the in- 
side of each thigh down to the bone and clear 
the meat from it, cutting it each side until vou 
can lift the bone out; then free the drumstick in 
the same way. 

If it be intended to stuff the bird in form, it 
would be necessary to bone the leg and wings 
from the inside, but for a galantine it is useless 
trouble, as they are to be drawn inside the bird. 
Spread out the bird, having drawn legs and wings 
inside, season with a teaspoonful of salt and half 
a sult-spoonful of white pepper mixed together, 
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and rubbed over the flesh, which must have been 
made as even as possible by cutting the thick 
parts and spreading them over the thin ones. If 
there are any bits of meat clinging to the bones 
they must be carefully gathered together and 
chopped with a pound of veal and two ounces of 
lean cold boiled ham, with four onnces of fat 
sweet salt pork. (Butter may be substituted 
if pork is objected to.) When all is chopped as 
fine as sausage-meat, season rather highly with 
pepper and salt. Spread a layer an inch thick 
over the bird ; then add some long strips of tongue, 
some black truffles cut into dice half an inch 
square, and a few pistache nuts. Dispose these, 
which may be called the ornamental adjuncts of 
the galantine, judiciously, so that when cut cold 
they will be well distributed. Cover carefully 
with another layer of force-meat, fold both sides 
over so that the force-meat will be well enclosed, 
form it into a bolster-shaped roll, tie it up in a 
linen cloth securely with string at each end, and | 
sew the cloth evenly along the middle, so that 
the shape will keep even. Put it into a stewpan 
with stock enough to cover it, two onions, two 
carrots sliced, a stick of celery, a small bunch of 
parsley, a dozen peppercorns, an ounce of salt, 
and the bones of the bird, well cracked. Let it 
sneer gently for three hours and a half. Take 
it up, strain the liquor, and let the galantine get 
nearly cold. Take off the cloth; wring it quite 
dry ; put it on again, rolling the galantine as tight 
as possible ; tie firmly, and place it on a platter ; | 
cover with another platter, and place a heavy 
weight upon it to press it into shape. Let the 
Take off the grease. Add a half- 

teaspoonful of sugar and the juice of a quarter 








stock get cold. 


of a lemon to the stock, and reduce by rapid boil- 
ing to a half glaze, that is to say, a jelly firm 
enough to cut into forms without being tough. 
Clear with white of egg in the usual way, and 
when quite transparent pour part into shallow 
dishes, leaving enough to cover the galantine. 


Color one dish a rich clear brown ; leave the rest 
light. When the jelly thickens, but is not quite 
set, cover the galantine with it half an inch thick. 
When the jelly is cold, cut it into what are called 
croutons, which may mean vandy ked strips, to 
be laid across, triangles, squares, or any fancy | 
shapes; the pieces and trimmings are chopped 


to scatter over the dish or lay in small piles round. 

Ballotines are siwall galantines made by treat- 
ing small birds as directed in last recipe, only 
that the force-meat should have a larger propor- 
tion of truffles, and be made of the same kind of 
bird ; for instance, grouse would have rich force- 
One grouse, however, would 
quails make two, 


meat of grouse. 
make two or four ballotines ; 
to be served as individuals. 
Galantine of Breast of Veal.—Bone a breast 
of young white veal very carefully, spread it out 


as flat as possible on the board, pare the meat at | 
the ends for about an inch so that the skin may 
project beyond. Takevall the scraps of meat | 
that may have come from boning, provided they 

are not sinewy; take also twelve ounces of veal- | 
cutlet, and half the quantity of fat unsmoked ba- | 
con. Chop very fine, seasoning all rather highly. | 
When the meat is tine, season the inside of the 
veal. Mix with the force-meat tongue, truffles, and | 
pistache nuts or olives, all cut into half-inch dice 
(the tongue larger). So mix these that they will | 
come at regular intervals through the stuffing. 
Roll the breast round the stuffing, which is not | 


spread, but laid in a mass, and sew the veal to- 
gether. Fasten it up in a cloth, tie securely at 
the ends, then tie bands of tape round at intervals | 
to keep it in shape. 

Braise this galantine for six hours in stock, 
which may be made of a small knuckle of veal 
and the bones and trimmings. 
directed for chicken galantine. 

Let the galantine be cold before it is untied. 
Garnish and glaze as directed for chicken. 


Vegetables as 


Galantine is occasionally made of sucking pig, 
and is very popular in France. The pig must be 
carefully boned, all but the head and feet. A | 
sufficient quantity of veal, of fat unsmoked bacon, 
andof bread panada must be chopped and pounded 
to make enough force-meat to stuff the pig in the 
proportion of one part bacon, two panada, and 
three of veal, seasoned with a teaspoonful of onion 
juice and two of powdered sage 

The pig’s liver must have been boiled in stock, 
and cut in dice. 
of rabbit or chicken, a few chopped truffles and | 
olives. Mix well. Lay in the fillets as you stuff | 
the pig, and when full sew up the opening. Try 
Then 
braise slowly for four to five hours, as directed 
for galantine of veal. Do not remove the cloth 
till it is cold. 


There must be fillets or strips 


to keep the shape as near as possible. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER TOILETTES. 


NOVELTY for white muslin dresses is nain- 

sook or cambrie with needle-worked scal- 
lops along one selvage, and powdered all over 
with tiny embroidered spots like those of point 
d’esprit. The fashionable modistes import this 
dainty muslin in forty-inch widths that are deep 
enough for the length of the skirt, or for the 
long over-skirt which covers all the foundation 
skirt except a flounce at the foot. The over- 
skirt has but one seam, and is deeply shirred at 
top in close rows all around, forming a kind of 
yoke; it then falls full and straight, and is only 
caught up once, usually on the left side. The 
flounce at the foot may have a scalloped edge 
cut from that part of the muslin required for the 
waist, or else it may have a plain hem joined to 
the edge by thé narrow open embroidery which 
the French call @ jour, and use to join two parts 
of the garment neatly without making a thick 
seam. The foundation skirt of such dresses is 
of brilliantine—a woven spotted opaque muslin— 
and is provided with two steels and a small pad 
bustle. The belted waist has a pointed yoke of 


open embroidery, to which the dotted nainsook 
is gathered with a tiny standing ruffle; the back 
has side forms, and the fulness at the waist line 
is gathered (in front and back) to an under belt 
of strong linen ; the edges of the waist below the 
belt are to be put under the belt of the skirt. 
The standing collar is of the embroidery, with a 
scalloped edge. The full sleeves are tucked down 
to the elbow, with a puff below and deep em- 
broidered cuffs. Watered ribbon two inches wide 
crosses the front of the waist diagonally, begin- 
ning under the right arm, passes around the left 
and back as a belt, recrosses the front at the 
waist line, and drops down the left side in a flot 
of loops and ends. A small bow is on the left 
side of the collar, also on each cuff. Plain sheer 
white nainsook dresses are similarly made, with 
the apron of the deep over-skirt striped length- 
wise with five insertions of open embroidery, and 
these embroideries, as well as the hem at the 
foot, are set in with the narrow ladder-like in- 
sertion @ jour. The flounce at the foot has two 
insertions passing around it. The waist is belt- 
ed, and is formed of lengthwise rows of the in- 
sertion and the nainsook, For such gowns white 
moiré ribbons are used, and yellow ribbons. are 
also liked, especially the ombré ribbons shaded 
from deep yellow to cream-color. 

French zephyrs or ginghams in ombré stripes 
make up most refined dresses in shaded gray 
stripes alternating with white, or in lavender, 
pale rose, or old-blue stripes. A white satteen 
under-skirt for the steels is in such gowns, cov- 
ered by a deep flounce of the zephyr under a 
long over-skirt. Insertions of embroidery are the 
trimmings used in the way just noted for white 
dresses. For these stripes a basque is an effec- 
tive corsage gathered on the shoulders to make 
the stripes bias, as they are drawn forward to 
be shirred at the waist line and to the point be- 
low it. A plastron of white embroidery fills in 
the space at the neck, and the turned-over collar 
is of the embroidery. Ombré ribbons begin high 
in the seams under the arms, and coming for- 
ward in points, meet in the middle of the front. 
They also appear to loop the over-skirt on each 
side. These over-skirts are merely straight pieces | 
of the zephyr, gathered to the belt of the foun- | 

| 
| 
| 





dation skirt, almost as full in front as in the 
back, and made graceful by very simple drapery 
of folds on each hip, arranged at the caprice of 
the wearer as she knows to be most becoming. | 

At the Grand Prix races this season green was 
the prevailing color in the gowns of the leaders 
of fashion, Not the vivid emeralds or the olives 
of last year, but the palest Nile green and the 
whitish-green of boule-neige, or snowballs, or of 
muguet, the lily-of-the-valley, with also the gray 
shade called vert-de-gris, and roseau, the green of 
reeds, réséda, the mignonette shade, pomme, or 
apple green, verdure, the tender green of grasses 
in the spring, and the soft dull Florentine greens 
for dark shades. These are seen in India silks 
with bars made up of dots of darker colors, in 
taffeta with ombré stripes, or shot with rose-col- 
or, or else in narrow stripes of green and white 
clustered to form broad stripes. White blossoms 
on pale green grounds are also fashionable in 
summer silks, with white ribbons for trimmings. 
Ribbons were used in great profusion on Grand 
Prix gowns, beginning at the neck, and with 
maby loops and crosses touching the bottom of 
the skirt. The Empire sashes are a feature of 
these dresses, and similar wide ribbons are used 
for trimming the large picturesque hats. 

The Directoire redingote gowns now so fash- 
ionable in Paris will doubtless be in greater favor 
in the autumn; hence we commend the design 





for the wool dresses of next season. For early | 
autumn gowns choose a wool fabric of a single 
color, yet striped by its varied weaving, such as | 
zigzag chuddah stripes an inch or less in width | 
alternating with diagonal woven stripes, or else | 
with stripes so closely twilled that they look like 
satin. ‘To combine with this get the same shade | 
of gros grain or of peau de soie or other silk, 
buying enough for a tucked vest and a front | 
breadth held in lengthwise tucks from the belt 
to half-way below the knees, and below this fall- 
ing full like a flounce. The redingote gown of 
wool then has its front of the waist cut liké a 
coat, with revers turned back from the tucked 
vest, while its sides extend to the foot quite flat, 
as redingotes are entirely without gathers. The 
back has a round or pointed waist, with full 
straight skirt breadths gathered to it, and this is 
completed by a Swiss belt which is narrow be- 
hind and pointed top and bottom in front. The 
sleeves are loose coat shape, and a pleating of 
silk forms the cuffs and the collar. ‘This will be 
handsome carried out in granite, the new blue 
which is grayer than Gobelin, or in bois de vio- 
lette, or the new Florentine green shades, or in 
the dark grays of oxidized silver. 

The silks now in vogue are of plain surface, 
such as foulards and taffetas; but for the next 
season the silk fabrics being manufactured are 
called royale, and ave in fine bird's-eye patterns 
like those known as armure. Gros grain of fine 
and of thick reps, ottoman silks, and the softly 
twilled peau de soie will all be worn next season 
both in plain colors and in stripes, the stripes 
being usually formed of contrasted weaving 
rather than of different colors. Velvet stripes 
will also be revived on repped or twilled silk 
grounds in many tones of one color. 

Black hats are worn this summer with dresses 
of any color, a convenient and economical style 
requiring very few bonnets for the summer out- 
fit. Green ribbon trimmings are as fashionable 
on black hats as they were last summer, and green 
gurniture is not confined «9 ribbon, but is seen in 
great variety of foliage clusters, grasses, and vines; 
in Paris, green feathers are used on black hats, 
such as short ostrich tips, bandeaux of feathers, 
and stiff quills or cocks’ plumes cut off bluntly 
at the top, and much shorter than those lately 
worn here. Verv small black birds are used for 
trimming colored hats, and for bonuets also. An- 





other French novelty is like a ribbon of feathers, 
short bands of plumage woven or sewed together 
being folded in loops and in pointed ends pre- 
cisely as ribbon is done. . 

There is a decided revival of black in Paris 
for dresses, and indeed whole toilettes are black, 
with sometimes merely a few loops of green rib- 
bon on the hat to prevent the costume from be- 
ing considered slight mourning. Black armure 
grenadine is coming into favor for these dresses, 
and is trimmed with a great deal of narrow moiré 
ribbon, and perhaps some flounces of lace. Jet 
is not much used on summer dresses, but the 
manufacturers are combining jet beads with steel, 
and with crystal beads that are gold in the centre, 
in the gimps and galloons in preparation for au- 
tuinn, 

Breastpins grow larger, and those of enamel, 
instead of being merely a single flower, are now 
a branch of blossoms, and sometimes three or 
four different flowers are massed in a posy of 
enamel, Thus a violet, a pansy, and a daisy have 
their three golden stems twined together ; a large 
branch of Persian lilac forms another brooch, 
while three large Parma violets are tied up with 
gold thread, and have dew-drops of diamonds on 
their petals. Bar pins are almost out of use, ex- 
cept very short knife-edged bars that hold one, 
two, or three precious stones, either diamonds, 
rubies, or sapphires. Lovely flower pins are made 
of many small pearls, turquoises, or diamonds en- 
crusting a flower of gold, and there are enamelled 
flower pins outlined with diamonds or with pearls. 
The edelweiss is admirably copied in dull enam- 
el, and is a favorite white pin. The blue corn 
flowers of the Germans, which the French call 
bluets, are also well done in enamelled clusters, 
and there are vellow carnations, dark chrysanthe- 
mums, and the beautiful fleur-de-lis among hand- 
some brooches. Two or three small scarf-pins 
are worn by young ladies, thrust in the front or 
side of the high standing collars of English 
gowns. The round brooches of flowers and the 
costly miniature pins will be in greater favor 
when the new turned-over collars are more gener- 
ally worn. 





Veils are now worn to drop below the chin, 
and are mostly of plain Malines, though ladies 
just returned from Europe are wearing scalloped 
This 


or else rows of seal- 


edges and wide borders on black net veils 
border is a vine of flowers, 
The French fancy is to wear tulle 
veils of the color of the gown, whether green, 
rose, or mauve, with also veils of thicker net that 
give the face the effect of being powdered to 
match the color of the costume. 

Parisiennes wear parasols as well as hats cov- 
ered with natural roses and other real flowers at 
garden fétes. The sheerest lace or tulle is the 
foundation of the hat or the sun-shade. 
mantles with lace hoods are also worn at out-of 
door entertainments. 


loped sti ipes. 


Smal! 


The capelines, or wide-brimmed hats of straw 
or tulle, are the most successful French designs 
for the country in midsummer. The brims are 
of most eccentric shapes, often projecting ca 
priciously in front, and trimmed inside with tlow- 
ers or large choux of ribbon. 

Tosea parasols with handles of great length, 
and also gold-headed canes, are features of French 
tuilettes this season. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAT.. 


GENERAL Lew WALLACE has gone to Indian 
apolis to write the life of BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
the Republican. candidate for the Presidency 
General WALLACE has taken up his residence 
with his sister, Mrs. A. H. BLatr, who lives very 
near General Harrison, The library of Mrs 
BLaAin’s house, which looks out upon a cluste: 
of maple-trees, is given up to the biographical 
work General WALLACE is described by a 
World correspondent as ‘a man of iron gray.” 
His dark, straight, heavy hair is sprinkled with 
silver. His long mustache, of the cavalryman 
pattern, and his generous goatee, are also tinged 
with gray. In this warm weather the General 
wears about the house a coat and trousers of 
iron gray alpaca, which completes the reporter's 
descriptive line, 

—Mrs. DeLIA STewarr PARNELL, the mothe 
of the Irish agitator, is at her American home, 
** Tronsides,”’ on a bluff overlooking the Dela 
ware River at Bordentown, New Jersey. Big 
ouk-trees shade the house, which is long and 
low, being only two full stories high. It was 
built originally by a retired merchant of Barba 
does, who, being accustomed to high winds and 
earthquakes, fashioned his house to withstand 
those scourges. A piazza runs the length of the 
house, and a wide doorway opens into a big old- 
fashioned hall. At the foot of the bluff, by the 
side of the railroad track, is a rickety old plat- 
form, which was a flag station for trains on the 
Camden and Amboy road twenty-five years ago. 
In granting the company this strip of land to 
run through, Admiral Stewart had stipulated 
that any train was to stop for him on signal, and 
his stipulation was agreed to. 

—Marky ANDERSON finds boating on the 
Thames a great relaxation after hard theatrical 
work. She will row for miles at a stretch, and 
is us fresh at the finish as at the start. She 
dresses for this exercise in a blue flannel dress 
intersected with knife-pleating of white, with 
lines of gold braid, sailor blouse bodice and 
shirt, and white straw sailor hat with wide rib- 
bon band and upright bunch of loops. No cor 
set, tournure, or draggling skirts interfere with 
work. The consequence of this sensible dress- 
ing and active exercise is that she is as strong 
and supple as a young athlete, and her splendid 
health enables her to do an extraordinary 
amount of professional work without signs of 
weariness. 

—Mr. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, who has his 
home at Greenwich, Connecticut, is said to be 
one of the few millionnaires who make farming 
pay. The farmer from whom Mr. RocKEFELLER 




















bought the farm barely made a living out of it. 


Off of eighteen acres of land the present own 


has this summer taken eighty tons of hay M 
ROCKEFELLER’S farmer says that his employes 
brings the same business principics to bear « 
his farm as characterize the corporation of w 


he is the head Every morning at tive o'clock 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER is up and about 
The most astonishing theatrical combi: 








yet offered the publie will be that which brings 
Sakauw BeRNuAanpr and Mrs. James Brown Pot 
TER together on the same sta Mrs. POTTER 


| is to play Juliet to the Romeo of Madame Bern 
HAKDT. They will appear first in Paris, playing 
in the French language, then in America, when 
they will play in English. Madame BernHanpt 
is busy studying the English language now with 
that end in view 
Miss Jessigé Keyes, who has just graduated 

at the Boston High-School, has been attending 
the publie schools of that city since she was seven 
years old, and she is now eighteen. In all those 
eleven years she has not lost a day by absence « 
| a minute by tardiness, and she stood seventh in 
| a graduating class of forty-four. The only fu 

neral she attended took place on a Saturday, and 
she had the measles during vaeation. 

—Puu Rosinson, the English author, is now 
lecturing in Australia, and he is soon coming to 
the United States for that purpose. Mr. Rosin 
SON wus born in India, if we are not mistaken, 
Where his father is editor aud proj 
leading paper. 





The son has spent the most of 
his time in travelling, and was a corre spoudent 
in Afghanistan, the Soudan, and Zuluiaud 

| The Hon. HANNIBAL HAMLIN lives quietly 

} and comfortably in his home at Bangor, Maine 
Mr. HAMLIN is & warm-blooded inan notwith 

| standing his years, and overcoat 

| even in the coldest weather, and he usually 

weurs an old-fashioned ** swallow-tail.’’ Heis a 

great walker, and is very fond of being out in 

the open ail He may often be seen mounted 
ou a load of lumber smokir piy 
in company with the driver. His chief pastime 
is fishing, and be uses worms for bait, diseardit 


scorbs an 


ra brier-wood 


all modern improvements in this particular 
E. Dawson is said to have 


Vule secretary to more } 


acted us pel 
bile me than any man 
living, He acted as General GRANT'S stenoyg 
rapher during the writing of his Memoirs, and 
he has performed the same office for Mrs. GRANT. 
Mr. Dawson has been gathering materi 
er about public men for the past ten years, and 
many of them have dictated sketches of their 
lives to him, with the understanding that thev 
were not to be published until permission 
given He tiles and indexes these 
and some day he will t very inter- 
men of thi 








should be 
holes, THe 
esting book on th 
tion 
-The Rev. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
who is now sixty-one years old, makes her home 
} at El Mora, a suburb of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
She lives in a pretty red cottage surrounded by 
trees on the outside, and filled with rugs, old 
furniture, and books on the inside. Mrs. BLACK- 
WELL spends the most of ber time in her study, 
where she does a great deal of writing. It was 
her pen, it is suid, that built this attractive little 
home in New Jersey 





public yonera- 


| —MarGaket Humpurey Bercuer, grand- 
daughter of Henry Warp Berecuer, was re 
cently married at her father’s summer residence 


ut Orange, New Jersey, to ARTHUR WHITER, only 
son of Congressman 8S. Vo Ware rhe cere 
mony was perlormed in the sitting-room, which 


was hung in yellow daisies and smilax. The 
bride and groom stood under a marriage bell 
made entirely of white daisies, 


In honor of the 
bride’s pet name, which is ‘ Daisy.’ The wed 
|} ding breakfast was served on the | 
of the house 


mid piazzas 
, und was enlivened by the music of 

mandolins Phe groom’s present from his fa 
} ther was aseatin the New York Stock-Exchange, 
| while the bride’s from her father was a silver box 


| containing twenty-five gold double eagles 

| Dr. SIVARTHA, of ¢ is just left that 

| ‘ , ti . t 
tv for Palestine, vid His idea is to 


rebuild Jerusalem, at 
large humber of peop 
American cities us we 


sto tuke outa 
! ’ na Oller 


1 England. D 





SIVARTHA has worked out elaborate plans fort 
storing Lemples, gales, Walis, and publ build 
nys, according to descriptions given in tue 
Bible 
Congressman Major WituiamM McKINLEY, 
| Jun., of Canton, Ohio, is said to bear a strik 
ing likeness to the tirst NAPOLEON in all but the 
expression of his eyes Phe Congressman’s eyes 
ire described-as ** liquid’? and ** luminous orbs,’ 
while those of the great soldier were more fierce 


in their expressioi Although but forty-four 
vears of age, Major MCKINLEY hus served six 


terms in Congress He serve salad of seven 
teen in the late w utering as a private and 
} coming Out a brevet major, 

Mrs. Canrie B. KiLGore, the only woman 
lawyer in Phila eiplia, lost a se in the Or 
phans’ Court recently, but was highly compli- 
mented by the judge on the industry and ability 


she had shown in belralf of her clients. 
} General SHERMAN be 
men make muc 

men. He says that this was proved beyond a 
doubt in the late civil war Phi 
ecruited from the city were used to the irregu- 
| larities of city life, and they could stand any 
amount of hardship without going sr, While 
| those brought in trom the farms were accustom 
| 

| 

| 





r soldiers than country 


soldiers re- 





ed to regular living, and the hardships of war 
killed them off by hundreds I farmer lads 
were physically stronger, it they were not as 
tough as the city boys 

Congressman Perry BELMONT has just de 
clined a decoratic from the French gover 
ment It is suid that this decoration was the 


Cross of the Legion of Honor, for the wearin 


of whose bit of red ribbon most Frenchmen 
would give half their fortune, as instance th 
WILSON 


—FREDERICK A. BRIDGMAN has been elected 
president of the committee of American artists 
in Paris appointed for the purpose of securing 
proper representation at the International Ex 
hibition of 1889, This committee is incidental 
ly discussing the advisability of establishing a 

| prize fund and burean of information for Am 
ican art students in Paris. In order to raise 
this fund they propose issuing a volume of 
photo-engravings from pictures of the best 

| works of American painters in Paris, and to 
publish two editions, one very costly, the other 
atalower price. Besides Mr. BRIDGMAN, the of- 
ticers of this committee are RipGeway KniGcuT, 
ALEXANDER Hakkisun, and Geonce Hirce 
COCK, 


| 
| 
| 
| recent difficulties of M 
| 
| 
| 
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Fig. 1.—Cotiar with 
JaBor, 


Cottage Table with 
Embroidered Cover. 


THe summer-house or 
garden table shown in 
the illustration has a 
frame of metal-capped 
bamboo and a caned top. 
The cover is of gray lin- 
en canvas, decorated 
with a deep border and 
corner ornaments work- 
ed in cross stitch em- 
broidery with colored 
linen threads, A knotted 
fringe surrounds the 
edge. 

Scent Bag. 


A SMALL round cush- 
ion, four inches long and 
six in circumference, fill- 
ed with cotton and 
sachet powder, forms the 
basis of this sachet. The 
outer covering is of light- 
colored satin embroider- 
ed. It is cut eight inch- 
es long, hemmed at the 
ends, and edged with a 
lace frill, and the over- 
hanging part is gathered 
at the ends of the cush- 
ion. 


Collars with Jabots. 
Tue pointed collar in 
Fig. 1 is made of white 
ribbon folds, with a bow 
of the ribbon at one side 
of the back. A three- 
cornered kerchief of 
white silk gauze, edged 
with narrow lace, is 
draped at the front, with 
the folds clasped by or- 
namental pins. 

In Fig. 2 the standing 
collar is of light-tinted 
satin-edged ribbon, stiff- 
ly interlined. Two bands 
of ribbon are brought 
down to form a pointed 
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COSTU MES. 


Fig. 2.—Boxperep Zeruyr Woot Dress. 








Fig. 2.—Fancy Srraw Bonnet. 


Fig. 2.—CoLuaR WITH 
J ABOT. 


plastron nine inches deep, 
which is covered’ with 
crimped frills of crépe lisse 
of the same color as the 
ribbon. 


Summer Bonnets. 

Tne bonnet Fig. 1 is of 
black chip, with a facing 
of fine yellow Tuscan straw 
on the coronet front. A 
scarf of maize silk crape is 
drawn up on one side and 
arranged in a knot with a 
high loop, behind which is 
a cluster of field flowers. 
The strings are of black 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is another rolled 
front capote, but of open 
écru fancy straw. The 
trimming is massed at the 
edge of the crown, and con- 
sists of a bow of light green 
ribbon on one side, and a 
bunch of buttercups and 
clover on the other, 


Summer Wool Cos- 
tumes., 

In the costume Fig. 1 the 
under-skirt and the acces- 
sories of the corsage are of 
écru wool, while the round 
waist and drapery are of 
a finely checked material in 
copper and écru, The écru 
skirt is visible on the front 
and sides only, and is bor- 
dered with three clusters of 
tucks at the bottom. The 
drapery forms an_ oval 
apron on the front, and on 
the back hangs in straight 
folds to the bottom of the 
skirt. The waist has a 
plain back and draped 
fronts, with a full plastron 
of écru between. It is fin- 
ished with a ribbon belt 
and bow. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of 
cream white zephyr wool 
with a printed border in 
navy blue. The full skirt 
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has the border at its lower edge, and 
is held in by a shirring at the knee. 
The long drapery, which is also 
bordered, is open on the left side. 
The pointed bodice has draped 
crossed fronts, and elbow sleeves 
ending in a frill. It has a Byron 
collar and a ribbon bow at the 
throat, 
Summer Hats. 

Tue hat Fig. 1 is a wide-brimmed 
poke of coarse open yellow straw. 
A facing of dark velvet is in the 
brim, and bows of satin-edged faille 
ribbon of the same color are on the 
front and back outside. 

Fig. 2 is a round hat of fine cream 
Tuscan straw, with a low crown and 
a wide poke brim, which has a full 
facing of cream crépe lisse. The 
trimming consists of a cluster of 
four green shaded ostrich feathers, 
and a large bow and streamers of 
cream satin-edged ribbon. 


Summer Toilettes. 

CREAM-COLORED lawn with a bor- 
der of colored embroidery is the ma- 
terial of which the dress Fig. 1 is 
made, The skirt is covered with 
three deep gathered flounces, of 
which the embroidery forms the low- 
er edge. The round waist has a 
wide pear-shaped pleated plastron 
in the front, and a deep round col- 
lav of the embroidery, It is com 
pleted by a pointed girdle covered 
with ribbon, and a sash of the same 
wide ribbon is at the back. 

The dress illustrated in Fig, 2 is 
of plain brown satteen combined 
with cream and brown striped sat 
teen. The front and sides of the 
skirt are of the plain material, and 
may be either gathered or hung in 
broad pleats; a pointed drapery of 
striped satteen is hung upon it. The 
back consists of full breadths of 
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Fig. 1.—Borperep Lawn Dakss. Fig. 
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SrrireD AND Pian Sarreen Dress. 




















PoKr 


striped satteen The striped basque has the fronts open 


from the shoulders, with a plastron of plain goods in 


side; it is studded with pearl buttons, 








A City Nuisance. 
") ee has been lately an irruption of hand-organs 


throughout the land, not any longer those turned by 
Italian men, and carried in a huge pack upon the back, 
but those wheeled on a comfortable modern truck of 
four wheels, accompanied also no longer by the stolet 
child and the impish monkey, but by a swarthy woman 
in full national costume of gayly colored petticoat with 
full-sleeved white bodice, or one with pretensions to 
whiteness, with all the lacings, gold beads, and other 
bedizening ornaments requisite, and the long braids and 
the white head-dress which are supposed to complete the 
array properly, the woman tossing a jingling tambourine 
and collecting her coppers, and adding the cacophony of 
her voice to that of the instrument. This may be an 
improvement over the former heart-rending sight of th« 
forlorn child of mystery and the ape, and it certainly has 
an advantage of picturesqueness on its side, and in go 
ing and coming through the country may be acceptable 
enough to those people who have little variety, and to 
whom the hand-organ comes as a part of the spring, and 
brings strange countries and romance and what answer 
for music and is otherwise unattainable, to the back 
yard gate. Indeed, we have known of various barrel 
organs that are still wheeled about the country on a lit 
tle cart, in whose shafts the father and mother of the 
accompanying family take turns as they peregri 
town to town, and in whose covered ree 
baby and the last baby but one are carried, with inter 
vals of rest there for the other little dark creature s: thus 
equipped, this family and its visible means of support 
appear every spring going, and every fall returning, 
through the villages of its circuit, staying for breakfast 
in this kindly-looking family’s yard, stopping for dinne: 
at another, supping beneath a tree, and sleeping undet 


cover of certain blankets carried by day in the cart, un 


inate from 






3 the last 


less a convenient shed or barn has offered shelter - and 
every spring there is a new baby in the cart, and eve ry 
spring the little black-eyed rosy-cheeked eldest boy has 
become so much more of an interpreter. 

This is pastoral and pleasant possibly; but it is in re- 
mote and quiet places where some noise, especially of a 
rhythmical sort, is almost a welcome intrusion And 
the region called “the country” is large, and sound melts 
and disappears in it and annoys no one. But why the 
same instrument, only usually of louder and more stri- 
dent tone, should be allowed to haunt the crowded cities 
is as mysterious as the parentage of the little child who 
used to be the companion of the monkey. One would 
suppose the coaches and cars and drays made sufficient 
noise in the city, with the roar of wheels on the pave- 
ment and the vociferation of drivers and others, without 
adding to it at every few corners the grinding of the 
organ and the loud twang of the singer’s voice. When, 
as often happens, one is tinkling away on each of two 
opposite corners, and a third comes along and joins the 
riot, murdering music and peace together, it will seem as 
if pandemonium had broken loose, and there were no- 
thing to do but to invoke the aid of the police to remove 
them to-day, and of the Mayor and Common-Council to 
abolish them altogether to-morrow. It is impossible to 
conjecture what right such things as these discordant 
machines and their accompanying noise have to infest a 
thickly peopled neighborhood and fill the atmosphere 
with strains enough to drive the hearers mad. No one 
knows what sick person, what sleeping child, may be ina 
near house, and depending for the whole of life on quiet 
Even if there are some few people who find pleasure in 
hearing the strains ground out of the squeaking barrels, 
the fact that tho greater number of the rest of the hear- 
ers find them exceedingly annoying ought to be a re 
straint upon these nuisances to the point that one should 
not be allowed to appear in a neighborhood without a 
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certificate, signed by every householder on that 
beat, to the effect that he would not be a dis- 
agreeable addition to the other tumult of the 
place. That sick people are often made worse by 
the appearance of these pests in the city, and that 
weil people are sometimes driven into nervous 
fever by them, ought to be argument with our do- 
mestic and civie law-makers for their protection 
from troubles of this unnecessary nature, 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowine THRE Winp,” 
**lonx Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” Eto 





BOOK THIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN 


CHAPTER XIIL—(Continned.) 
UNMASKED. 


SERVANT is never really in the confi- 
dence of her mistress,” answered Mary, 
** Ladies like Mrs, Latimer tell us lit- 
tle things, but not great ones, and I know no more 
of my lady's affairs than you do. And not 
much,” she added, without a blush. 

‘It is very odd,” then said Mrs. Clanricarde, 
more and more uneasy and suspicious, seeing in 
this absence of costly art treasures the first act 
of denudation. “I cannot understand it.” 

“Perhaps she has left some notice—some in- 
said Mary. ‘She had a lot of pa- 
pers, | know.” 

“ Where ?” asked Mrs, Clanricarde. 

“In a box upstairs,” said Mary. 

So there were—old love-letters, and business 
papers relating to the early lives of the dead and 
gone Latimers, but of aught that should be of 
ise or prove a clew in the present condition of 


“« 
— 


demurely, 


struction,” 





things not a trace, Not even a check-book nor 
a banker’s book shed light on receipts, Savings, 
or expenditure, and when things came to be 
looked into, of the last quarter’s annuity not 


more than five pounds were left for current ex 
penses Bat Mary’s house-keeping expenses 
were plain and correct to the last farthing, and 
each week tallied with the amount set down with 
scrupulous fidelity, as, “* Received from Mrs. Lat- 
imer, £2,” "25 in” and 
for a long time so much as “ £5,” or even more. 

“Why is this so high?” Mrs. Clanri- 
carde, when she glanced over the book. 

“Mrs, Latimer had two young friends,” said 
Mary, with consummate self-possession. “ They 
came and staid here for a couple of months or 
more.” 

“Who were they ?” was the next q iestion 

Mary hesitated lor a moment; then she sud- 





or sometimes “ 


asked 


denly decided on her line of action. She had 
never been quite sure what she should do if this 
question were put to her—whether she should 


boldly confess, aud so, as it were, bribe the fa- 
ther and motlier to silence, or gloss it over into 
an insignificant visit of indifferent people. She 
did not know that Estelle was dead, and Mrs 
Clanricarde’s mourning might mean any one be- 
sides a daughter. Acting, then, on half know 
ledge, she made a bold move, and said, quietly, 
“Mr, Charles Osborne, ma’am, and young Mrs. 
Harford.” 

“Infamous wretch! and you say that to me, 
her mother, to my face !” cried Mrs. Clanricarde, 
rising and facing the woman standing there calm, 





t 


a little sneering, malicious, and triumphant 
‘] could not let them starve,” said Mary, toss- 
up “They had no money, and 
Mrs. Latimer took them in out of pure compas- 
If their own deserted them, and left them 
on the streets, Mrs. Latimer was too kind to do 
That was how the money went, Mrs. 
Clanricarde ; and more to the back of the week- 
ly bills, I can tell you! Those two nearly ruined 
my poor mistress, and took, to my knowledge, 
every halfpenny she had saved. And she had 
saved something that would have come in handy 
now with all these expenses about.” ; 

“ Wretches !” said Mrs. Clanricarde, strongly 
agitated. “I shall give you in charge of the po- 
lice, Mary. You shall be put in prison as sure 
as you are alive.” 

Very well, ma’am,” said Mary; “and let the 
whole story come out in open court. I am will- 
ing, lam sure. I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of, and if you, a mother, choose to bring the story 
forward, I'll not back out of it. But I'd warn 
you to think twice before you do. It’s an ugly 
story at the best.” 

“ Leave the room, you wretch! you sinful and 
abominable woman!’ cried Mrs. Clanricarde ; 
and Mary, saying, as her parting shot, “ And this 
is the gratitude of the quality!” beat a speedy 
retreat, glad to be relieved from the heckling 
she had undergone. As went out of the 
room she met the doctor and the nurse coming 
down the stairs, 

“Tt is all over!” they said 
has gone,” . 

Mary gave a sharp ery 

‘I should have so liked to see her again !” 
she said, passionately weeping. “She was al 


1 should have liked 


ing her head, 


Rion 


BO LOO, 


she 


“The poor lady 


ways a good mistress to me ! 
to see her once more.” 

“Too late now,” said the doctor; and “ She 
is in heaven,” added the nurse. 

“She deserved it, if any one ever did,” said 
Mary, sobbing; and the doctor, with a half-smile 
in his eyes, went into the room to inform Mr, 
and Mrs, Clanricarde, the nearest of kin, and the 
deceased lady's heirs, of the demise of their re- 
lation, who passed for over eighty, and was cer- 
tainly fifteen years younger, and whose hands 
bore the traces of hard work and rough usage. 


* Begun in Haurer’s Bazaz No. 2, Vol. XXL. 














Then said Mrs. Clanricarde, enlightened as by 
a sudden revelation, “George, we have been 
robbed! Call the police. This woman was not 
Mrs. Latimer, and Mary Crosby is a thief !” 


— 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AT BAY. 


THE game was up, but Mary stood her ground. 
“You may do your worst,” she said, detiantly, 
when she was haled before the authorities assem- 
bled in the drawing-room ; “and your worst will 
not do you much good.” 

As yet the police had not been sent for. That 
foolish George had persuaded his irate Louise to 
wait until Anthony Harford should come to give 
his sanction. For the disclosures to be made 
touched him more nearly than they touched even 
the father and mother; and the ridicule that 
would attach to a man whose wife had hidden 
herself away with her lover in one of her luusband’s 
own houses, while he, more mad than sane with 
grief, was dragging rivers and searching old mines 
for her dead body, was more to be dreaded than 
the obloquy that would fall on parents who had 
sold their daughter for so much money, cash 
down, 

‘* We will see about that,” said Anthony, grimly. 

“Now that mother has gone, I care nothing 
about any of you,” said Mary, slightly snapping 
her fingers. “I kept her warm and comfortable 
for her lifetime, and I can do my seven years, or 
even ten, if need be, now I am by myself.” 


“ 





You are a shameless wretch !” said Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde, almost tearful from anger. 

“Shameless yourself!” retorted Mary, flinging 
back the words like a bullet. ‘ Me and mother 
didn’t sell a poor young lady for money to a man 
she cared for no more than a sack of potatoes. 
We didn’t make a fine young gentleman dead when 
he wasn’t, and bring a heap of inisery and mis- 
fortune to every one all round.” 
thundered Anthony, his 
face as dark as a demon’s, 

“No, Mr. Harford, sir,” said Mary; “it 
time now for silence. You and yours has got to 
the truth. If I have to fight for my life, 
Vil fight all 1 know, as anybody would who'd got 
itto do. Lam sorry to hurt you; but you'll have 
to be hurt.” 

“What excuse can you make, you wretched 
creature, you thief, for cheating us out of the 
money that belonged to us all these years !”’ cried 
Mrs. Clanricarde, still almost beside herself from 
the mortified rage of one who has been balked 
and dispossessed 

* What excuse ? 


“Silence, woman !” 
is no 


hear 


A sight better than you can 
give for your selling of your daughter,” said 


Mary. “We kept Master Charlie for years, did 
we; and we kept Mr. Harford’s wife for nigh a 
year. It was we as paid for everything—iheir 


food here, Mrs. Harford’s very boots and under- 
linen, and for all their expenses out there. We 
kept them, | say, and did better with the money 
than any of you would, I reckon.” 

“That does not make it less a theft, Mary,” 
said George Clanriearde, mildly. 

Some one had to speak, and it seemed his turn. 

“That may be, sir,” said Mary, a little less in- 
solently; “but it makes a difference how you 
use the money. We lived poorly, did mother and 
me, and all we saved we gave to Master Charlie 
to let him marry Miss Estelle; or to Mrs. Harford 
when she ran away.” 

This was not true, but it served its purpose as 
well as if it had been, That good fat sum at last 
taken out of the mattress and invested in Consols, 
the bonds whereof were deposited in the county 
bank, under the name of Molly Dance, could have 
told a different story had any one known of it. 

“How dare you speak of Mrs. Harford !” said 
Anthony, in a white heat. “Mrs, Harford de- 
pendent on you!” 

“Truth is truth, sir,” Mary answered, sullenly. 
“Your good lady had no one else to see her through 
her trouble, and we did, did mother and me. I 
don’t think we deserve ballyragging from any of 
you for that same,” she added, with a false air of 
incipient whimpering. ‘‘She came to us, poor 
young lady, in her trouble. What were we to do? 
Turn her out into the streets, or take care of her ? 
Mother and me we talked it over, but we thought 
it would be a treacherous sort of thing to do to 
turn her back, when she had trusted us. So we 
kept her secret, and no one was the wiser. It’s 
not every one would have done so much, though 
I says it as shouldn’t.” 

“No,” returned Mrs. Clanricarde, with a virtu- 
ous scoff. “It is not every honest woman that 
would have harbored a runaway wife and her 
paramour,” 

“They did kindly,” said that foolish George, 
his restless eyes full of tears. 

“They did damnably,” said Anthony, warmly. 

“And you would have had us betray Master 
Charlie, who was like my own?” fired up Mary, 
“ You would have us send for you, and let you do 
with that poor young gentleman what you would, 
and treat that poor young lady like a Tory? No, 
Mr. Harford, sir, I know my duty to God and my 
neighbors better than that; and I hope I shall 
always be done by as I have done to others.” 

“Your duty to God!” flamed out Anthony. 
“Your duty to the devil, you mean !” 

There was silence. If Mary’s eloquence had not 
reached the hearts of her hearers, the father’s 
emotion had at least shamed the mother to quies- 
cence, and Anthony’s large words had removed 
from his bosom some of his own perilous stuff. 
For all his momentary excitement against the 
woman who had harbored his wife in her sin, he 
was substantially softened to the deed. Remem- 
bering what he had felt in the early days, he 
knew that Mary and her mother had kept him 
from committing a crime and had saved two lives 
— if but for more prolonged suffering. He felt, 
moreover, that all this dirty linen had best be 
washed at home. To give Mary into custody and 
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to have her committed for trial would be to flood 
the world with scandalous details, at once ridicu- 
lous and nauseous. It would be better to com- 
pound the felony and let her go free. 

For all that he was a magistrate, and so far 
bound to obey the law he administered, Anthony’s 
American experience had made him more indi- 
vidual than social; and he was mafioso to the 
extent of liking to settle his affairs with his own 
right hand, rather than have them settled for 
him by judge and jury and afterward analyzed 
by the press. 

His difficulty at the present moment was not to 
let Mary see that he was inclined to her deliver- 
ance for fear of the world’s talk and for the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, but to wrap up the 
truth in an opaque envelop of part gratitude for 
the care taken of his erring wife, part considera- 
tion for the woman herself, gué woman, and so 
recently afflicted. It was not possible for him to 
show the truth. How often, indeed, can any of 
us? 

Mary was the first to break the silence. As 
astute as she was insolent, she saw the situation 
clearly enough, and she would let them know 
that she saw it. 

“Tam not afraid of my share,” she said, after 
a pause; “and I don’t think the towns-people 
would blame me. Master Charlie had been as my 
own, as one may say, and I cared for him as my 
own, There was no harm in helping him with 
money to marry the young lady he fancied; and I 
was not bound to send back Mrs. Harford to her 
husband. No one will say that. Queer as it 
may seem, that a poor servant like me should be 
called on to provide, down to her very slips and 
shoe-leather, for the rich Squire Harford’s wife, 
still no one will blame me; and I can go to jail 
because I helped my betters, as many a one has 
gone before me for no worser crime than that.” 

“You are a brazen hussy,” said Mrs, Clanri 
carde, who could not get over the pain of know- 
ing that she had been cheated for all these years 
of her rightful income after Mrs. Latimer’s de 
cease, and who, failing restitution, thought she 
ought to have revenge. “ Youarea brazen hussy, 
and you ought to be on the tread-mill.” 

“Maybe,” said Mary, speaking rapidly; “but 
before I go I'll tell the truth, and that I warn you. 
They shall hear it all from the beginning. Mas- 
ter Charlie’s death, that was never a death; and 
the back word come on Mrs. Harford’s very wed- 
ding day itself, and no one man enough to tell 
her; and how she came to me for shelter when 
she found her old-jo was alive; how ine and mo- 
ther took her in and kept her and Master Charlie 
for months and months, did we, and Squire Har- 
ford there at Thrift, rolling in golden guineas, as 
one might say—I'll not let a word go for want 
of telling. I’m ready if you are.” 

“ Leave the room, woman!” said Anthony, stern- 
ly. “By George, you tempt me to forget my- 
self !” 

And Mary, knowing that her case was gained, 
with a significant glance at Anthony Harford’s 
crutches, as one should say, “Who's afraid ?” 
hurried from the room, and went down into the 
kitchen. . And when there she partially opened 
the front of her dress and felt her stays, which 
crackled under her hand, lined as they were with 
bank-notes and bankers’ vouchers. 

“Them’s safe,” she said to herself, with a sigh 
of satisfaction; “and Pll get more out of them 
skinflints, or I'm a Dutchman. They've got to 
bribe me to hold my tongue. I’m not afraid of 
what they can say of me. Mr. Harford, who's 
as proud as Lucifer, would he like to have it 
known that his runaway wife was hiding here 
under his very nose in his own house, beholden 
to such as we? That old she-cat may screech 


as much as she likes, she can do nothing. I’ve 
no call to be afraid of her.” 
And she spoke truth. Circumstances com- 


pelled them to adopt, so far, a conciliatory course, 
and let this arch-offender go. She was free to 
depart when she would—she and her boxes. 
Her boxes, by-the-way, were rigidly overhauled, 
but not “so much as a candle-end,” as she said, 
was found in them; and, for want of documents, 
no trace of moneys received by the sale of bronzes, 
china, and the like, and safely invested in secure 
shares, was forth-coming. All was a blank, save 
the huge lump sums set down in Mrs. Latimer’s 
day-book, where the house-keeping expenses were 
ridiculously small and the subsidies granted to 
Mr. Charles Osborne as monstrously large. 

“ And this,” said Mary, holding out a purse in 
which a florin, a bent shilling, and a crooked six- 
pence were all the coins it contained—* and this 
is all the reward I am to have for all I have 
done ?” 

“You have that and an escape from jail,” 
said Anthony Harford, sternly. 

“ And you, and Mrs. Clanricarde, and the whole 
lot of you, that of the story not coming out in 
the papers,” said Mary in reply, defiant to the 
last. “ But I have not enough to pay my railway 
fare; and at least my wages are due.” 

“ Here!” said Anthony Harford, flinging her a 
bank-note as one flings a bone to a dog. 

She took it and courtesied; the conventional 
action recalled the conventional manner. Then 
with a saucy “ good- morning” all round, she 
went off with her boxes in her cab, and no one 
asked or knew where. 

“T am glad that mother has gone, poor soul,” 
she said, as she sank back in the corner of her 
railway carriage and wept genuine tears—the 
strain now relieved. ‘“She’d never have faced 
it—never; she’d have broken down as sure as 
eggs is eggs; but I have more grit in me than 
she had, poor soul; and I am glad that she was 
spared.” 

So she passed into darkness as black as that 
of interstellar space, and no one ever recognized 
in the sober, well-conducted Mary Dance—Sun- 
day -school teacher of the Methodist chapel on 
the outskirts of , the county town—the wo- 
man who had acted for ten years and more a liv- 














ing lie, and whose mother had personated a dead 
lady to draw her income and make it into a suf- 
ficient annuity for her daughter’s lifetime. 

“She ought to have been prosecuted,” said 
Mrs, Clanricarde, when the thing was over and 
done with. 

“She’s best left alone,” said Anthony Har. 
ford. 

“And she was kind to my poor Estelle,” 
chimed in that foolish George. 

“ And it would have been better for every one 
if she had not been,” snapped Mrs. Clanricarde, 
her shrill voice at its highest pitch. 

Her husband looked at her with a strange ex- 
pression of mingled fear and aversion. An- 
thony’s face showed only the aversion without 
the fear. 

“Let the dead bury their dead,” he said, stern- 
ly. “If truth could be measured like land, perhaps 
some of our acres would not fetch much. Now 
that you have your income, Mrs. Clanricarde, per- 
haps you can afford to be generous to the victim 
you yourself made.” 

“If I made her you took her, vietim or not,” 
retorted Mrs. Clanricarde. ‘ You hold yourself 
high, Anthony Harford; that poor uncouth Caleb 
Stagg towers head and shoulders above you!” 

With which Parthian shaft she swept away, 
even as Mary lad done, and this history knows 
her no more. 


_— 
CHAPTER XY. 
THK DAWN OF DAY. 


Tue pendulum of human life beats with con- 
stant regularity, and the sum of happiness or mis- 
ery is pretty equally maintained if not evenly 
distributed. On one side we have sorrow, mad- 
ness, death—on the other, fulfilled ambition, ra- 
diant hopes, delighted love, a brilliant future. By 
the average—that most disappointing of all the 
equations made by facts and figures—those who 
have drawn blanks have nothing to complain of, 
seeing that their neighbors hold the prizes—that 
those prizes are of sufficient quality and number 
—and that thus the general average is main- 
tained, 

There were the Smythe Smiths, for instance. 
What a handful of prizes they had drawn! and of 
what a fine unclouded blue their sky was paint- 
ed! This marriage with Lady Venetia put the 
coping-stone on the pleasant edifice of their for- 
tunes. It gave just the clamp and mortar they 
wanted to consolidate their holding, and clasped 
them to the Upper Ten as by adoption, if not by 
inheritance. It was the culmination of their 
hopes, and the last fortress they had set them- 
selves to win. What more remained to be con- 
quered would be revealed in time. For that 
truth, so well known to mountain climbers—of 
further peaks still forever revealing themselves 
as this and this are gained—is as true to the 
ambitious, whose last attainment is only a step- 
ping-stone to another endeavor. 

The wedding had been a gorgeous affair, for 
the bridegroom had been generous and the bride’s 
parents were not too sensitive. If money be the 
chief factor in a transaction, what folly it is to 
pretend disinterestedness and to act coyly! And 
to do the Lacklands justice, they did not err on 
that line by a hair’s-breadth, but accepted the 
relief proffered by their future son-in-law as 
graciously as it was offered, and liked him all 
the better for his munificence. After the wed- 
ding the young people had gone off for a tour 
round the world in the famous yacht of former 
days, which once had borne away poor Charlie 
Osborne. She had been redecorated and over- 
hauled from keel to topmast, and was now one 
of the best and safest and most comfortable of 
her kind. And as, fortunately for every one, 
Lady Venetia was a good sailor and not a cow- 
ard, the trip had been a success, and no regrets 
were added as foot-notes to the text. 

A year had passed since this bright chapter 
had been written in the Golden Book of Upper- 
fold—a year which had been to Anthony Har- 
ford one of blackest gloom, now beginning to 
shade off into a lighter but still sufficiently dis- 
mal tone. Lady Elizabeth had not been to Thor- 
bergh since the catastrophe of Estelle’s death, 
and no event of any importance had broken the 
monotony of his dull days. Still, he lived on 
vith a kind of undefined hope at the back of his 
consciousness, as one who sees a ray of light— 
unformed, but always light—at the end of a dark 
alley. He knew that life had not exhausted all 
its joys for him, and that Fortune would not al- 
ways be the jade she had shown herself of late. 

The honey-moon had repeated itself twelve 
times, and the month had lengthened out into a 
year, when Lawrence Smythe Smith and_ his 
young wife returned to England—to cast anchor 
for a time at Upperfold until they had decided 
on their own special moorings. The rejoicings 
over the return of the son and heir were to be 
of the most resplendent kind; and the pro- 
gramme, as drawn out by the London organizer 
hired to give form to the feelings of the Smythe 
Smiths, was eminently satisfactory. Our cousins 
across the Atiantic put this tangible shaping of 
their feelings in a very crude form, and “ How 
much are you sorry for?” in the subscription list 
of a charity has its analogue in the “ How much 
are you giad for?” in the outlay of a welcome. 

Mr, and Mrs. Smythe Smith were glad for a 
very large sum indeed, and the neighborhood 
would be the gainer. Games, shows, all sorts 
of diversions in the park, would please the triv- 
ial minds of the simple and untutored. A ten- 
ants’-dinner would appeal to their more solid 
appreciation. A children’s tea, with useful gifts 
for wear and toys as the lighter fringes, would 
be a fair bid for a generation of popularity; 
and the fireworks at night would delight all 
alike. In the house a stately banquet was ar- 
ranged for friends and guests of equal standing, 
to be followed by a ball and an illuminated gar- 
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den. It was a programme that did infinite ctedit 
to the organizer all through, and it was sure not 
to be marred by injudicious economies. Mr.and 
Mrs. Smythe Smith were glad of their son’s re- 
turn by a very handsome sum indeed, and, never 
parsimonious, they were now truly regal in their 
output. 

Among those to be asked as intimates, and of 
course, were the Kingshouses. The days were 
passed when this intimacy had been the bluest of 
all their blue ribbons to the Smythe Smiths; but 
they still cherished a warm and kindly feeling, 
just edged with by-gone gratitude, for the family 
which, first of all their then social superiors, had 
stretched out the right hand of fellowship to 
them, and treated them as autochthones, not so- 
journers. There was, perhaps, the finest shade 
of difference in their tone toward them; but it 
was very fine, very delicate, and the Kingshouses 
were not susceptible. So Mrs, Smythe Smith 
wrote a warm and pressing letter of invitation, 
feeling that if Lord Kingshouse would come on 
their side he would match Lord Lackland’s and 
Lady Venetia’s, and keep the balance equal. My 
lady too, colorless and important as she was in 
person, would be of value in name; and Lady 
Elizabeth was always a safe card to play. She had 
been “ booked” from the beginning-—Mrs. Sinythe 
Smith having always her eyes fixed on proba- 
bilities. She things which 
made her see ulterior chances, and she was all 
Lady Eliza- 
beth’s persistent abstention from Thorbergh since 
Estelle’s death. Wait till the year was out, and 
then-— 

Since Estelle’s death Lady Elizabeth had nei- 
ther visited the Smythe Smiths nor seen Anthony 
Harford. Something as indefinite as the hope 
lying at the back of his consciousness had held 
her from coming to Thorbergh during this first 
She had kept up a 

frequent cor- 
had 
had never said he 
the 
was fixed, and he knew that she was 


remembered certain 


the more confirmed in her belief by 





year of his widowerhood 


kindly and continuous but not 
him, which her 


but he 
until 


respondence with given 
thoughts occupation ; 
wanted to 
féte-day 
coming to Upperfold. 


see her now, when great 
Then he broke out into a 
curious little dithyramb of joy at the prospect of 


meeting her 





gain, and even added the hope that 


she would stay a long time at Upperfold—for his 


sake, He missed her, he said, out of his life 
more than she could possibly imagine, and he 
was looking forward to the pleasure of her so- 
ciety with a school-boy’s delight A year was a 


long time for the separation of two faithful friends 

ind faithful from the 
first would be to the end But for the 
painful memories han about Kingshouse, but 


friends they had been 
and 








for his abhorrence of « of the people at Les 
Saules and his contempt for the other, he would 
have gone over long ago to see her, Lady Eliza 


e 
beth, the Delight of his Long Ago; 
were, the effort would be too great, and even he 
It would 
here and they 
were able once more to talk face to face, as in 


but as things 


was not given to needless self-torture. 
be all right when she should be 
the happy days of their first acquaintance. 

And when Lady Elizabeth read this letter she 
first blushed for joy, and then for shame of that 
joy; and hid it in he a strange feel 


bosom with 


ing of sacred possession and a sense of divine 
secrecy, like some great splendor of thought 
shared between her and God. But alas for 
that second blush! When she went to bed 


she took the letter out of her bosom and kissed 
it with a passion, a self-abandonment, which no 
one who knew her only from the outside would 
have recognized as her characteristic at all. 

‘1 know that I love him,” she said to herself. 
“T always have. I should be ashamed 
fess this—but Iam not ashamed! 1 cannot feel 
sorry for myself. It is so natural to love him! 
Now that he is alone—poor, poor Estelle !—there 
is no sin in it. There was not at the first, and 
there is not now. Ah, if he could eare for me so 
that I might make him happy and build up his 
Ah!” she said und her 
voice broke into audible sound, that I 
could!” 

So far Lady Elizabeth proved hersel 


of this strange, cold, cal 


to con 





aloud, 


home again! 


would 


f no child 
lating generation, She 
was not ashamed to still love, having been so far 


cheated by appearances in the beginning as to 


have imagined herself sought when she was 
only observed. She had not been sought. An 


thony’s path had branched off from hers, and he 
had followed another, not herself. Nevertheless, 
she still stood where she had been when he had 
left her for Estelle, five years ago now; and the 
love she had given she had never recalled. It 
had been covered down and hidden out of sight 
while Estelle lived. moment of 
betrayal it had broken out, to be damped down 
as vigorously as before, when its unlawful pas- 
sion stung too sharply. But when there 
was no sin in the feeling there was no shame in 
the confession. And Lady Elizabeth was too 
sincere not to know herself, and too strong ir 
her essential purity to be afraid of the truth. 
The fickle skies of our untrustworthy summers 
were for this once favorable to concerted plans, 
and no day could have been more lovely than this 
of the young people’s féte. The heaven 
cloudless save for a few wisps and curls of va- 
por that softened the glare, and the south wind 
that stirred the leaves and made them “ sweet to 
hear,” like those oak leaves on Helvellyn, brought 
the sense of freshness which prevented the sum- 
mer heat from becoming too oppressive. It was 
just enough, too, to lift the flags away from the 
masts, and shake them into life and movement 
—to carry the scents of the rarer and sweeter 
flowers in gusts of special perfume, that were as 
the high lights in a picture—the dominant notes 
in a melody—the accentuation of a scheme of 
color. The whole thing was pure perfection; 
and man and nature met in strangely complete 
harmoniousness. From the one, sorrow seemed 
to be surely banished for evermore—to the oth- 


For one self 


now 


was 











er, storm and tempest seemed a state impossible 
to come again. It was a day wherein to live 
was good—a day when no one ought to weep or 
die. 

The park was thronged with holiday-makers in 
their hundreds. They had come from all parts 
of the county and beyond, determined to enjoy 
themselves after the manner of the British Phil- 
istine—God save his rude and thick-skinned soul ! 
—not abashed by sentimental regard for esthet- 
ic rules. Loud laughter, louder cheers, broke 
through that indescribable hum of human voices 
heard from afar—so like and yet so unlike the 
hum of bees within a hive or in the lime blos- 
soms overhead. Spots and stripes and lines of 
color moved across the grass, or wound in and 
out the clumps of trees set in groups about the 
park; and distance gave the gay gowns and rib- 
bons of the women a chromatic value not to be 
found on nearer view. Little children played and 
ran and fell like balls indued with will; and not 
the least interesting of the various parts compos- 
ing the living picture were these small creatures 
given up to enjoyment like so many birds or lambs. 
Here a spangled juggler flashed his knives in the 
sun, or sent up his golden balls as quick as 
showers of light; there a Punch’s show squeaked 
the old deathless drama and rattled out modern 
tunes on the Arcadian pipes; here a group of 
fine-limbed acrobats showed their strength and 
muscle; and there a merry-go-round tried the 
stability of heads and whose could longest resist 
dizziness and And here, again, 
some with appetites sharper set than the rest had 
found a convenient dining-room 
the shade, and were emptying their handker- 
chiefs and lightening their baskets with the 
gusto of the hunger that is born of pleasure. 

Lady Elizabeth and her father were standing 
on the terrace that dominated the garden and 
Lady Kingshouse was 
Not even on such a summer’s day as 


sea - sickness. 


somewhere in 


looked over to the park. 
within, 
this did she adventure much into the open air; 
and her embroidery had become to her by now 
what all hobbies become—tler very life. 

“T suppose Anthony Harford will come over ?” 
said Lord Kingshouse, suddenly. 

He and his daughter had been standing quite 
silent for some little time, both apparently watch- 
ing the scene, and each thinking of something else. 
answered Lady Elizabeth. 

Her cheeks flushed just as much as if a hand- 
ful of monthly had been held near them 
and had thrown the reflection of their 
color on her face. 

“Ah, that marriage of his was a blunder,” 
said my lord, with a sigh for the one part, a shrug 
for the other. 

“It was a pity,” she answered. 

“That poor misguided girl!” he continued. 
“T was deuced sorry for her all through.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Elizabeth; “she suffered as 
much as any; perhaps more than any.” 

“If we had not had that dinner, Delight, it 
might never have come to pass,” said the earl, 
meditatively. “ I have often thought how strange- 
ly great things come about by small causes. 
That dinner to have ruled the destinies of three 
people !” 

“Yes,” she said. And she said no more, 
found the conversation difficult. 

Just then they saw a horseman come along 
the park road, which ran below the garden wall, 
It was a kind of cross-road, made for the con 
venience of the family when their business lay 
to the east, and not to the south or west. It was 
the road which gave into the highway leading on 
to Thrift. 

“That looks uncommonly like Harford !” said 
the earl. 

“T think so too,” said Lady Elizabeth, who 
knew that it was he. : 

And then the horseman, seeing them, took off 
his hat and settled the question of his identity. 
In a few minutes more they heard his voice in 
the room behind them, talking to Lady Kings- 
house and expressing his pleasure at seeing her 
again. 

The earl stepped back out of the sunshine 
into the cool shadow of the room. Lady Eliza- 
beth turned half around in the attitude of a per- 
son expectant but not too avid—with a weleome 
ready when claimed, but not thrust forward with 
too much insistence. Her lips were parted into 
a smile which had in it the crisp lines of pain as 
well as the frankness of pleasure, and her eyes 
were dilated till their tender gray was trans- 
formed to black. Anthony shook hands with 
Lord Kingshouse, and repeated the cordial phrases 
he had used to the countess, but he saw only 
Lady Elizabeth as she stood on the terrace, half 
in profile and all in sunlight, her eyes turned to 
the park, while her heart and her senses were 
in the room. Then, the rightful amount of at- 
tention bestowed upon the authorities, Anthony 
came out on to the terrace, the hands of the two 
friends met, and his eyes looked on her with 
that long, searching look which seemed as if it 
would sean her very soul and never be weary of 
what it saw, 

It was not Anthony’s way to be hilarious or 
boyish. Let his mirth be ever so strong, it was 
deep rather than broad, and always more quiet 
than demonstrative. Those who knew him best 
would have seen most clearly how he enjoyed 
all the cireumstances of the day, while ever main- 
taining his ordinary demeanor of self-restraint 
and the repose which goes with dignity. He 
went out of his way more than once to show 
the Smythe Smiths the sympathy of a neighbor 
and a fellow-landowner with all they had planned 
and done; and he congratulated them on the 
success of their féte, and even carried the beauty 
of the day to the good of their account—as if 
the skies had been swept clear by their besoms 
and the south wind had been biown through 
their bellows. He was the very acme of amia- 
bility, the very perfection of kindly courtesy ; and 
every one said how brave Squire Harford looked 


“T suppose so,” 


the sun 


She 
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to-day —the first day, indeed, that he did not | Rope-like tentacles these, possessing remark- 


seem to be haunted by his poor wife’s ghost. 

He did not laugh; he did not joke; he did not 
make sly grimaces expressive of his ebullient 
spirits ; but he impressed them all with the sense 
of his hidden joy, and Mrs. Smythe Smith, for all 
her preoccupation with her own concerns, said 
once to her husband, in a meaning whisper, 
“What has come to Anthony Harford? He looks 
as if he had met an angel by the way !” 

“ Perhaps he did,” said her husband, who knew 
as well as she how things stood. 

So the glad day passed, and then Anthony left 
for the hour, and more, that it would take him 
to ride back to Thrift and return to Upperfoid 
clothed as a Christian gentleman should be for a 
dinner and.a ball. No word had been said, but 
Lady Elizabeth’s heart was full of that half 
confessed joy which has its other name in fear. 
He had looked so much—he had made her feel 
so much; and surely he was not the kind of man 
to wilfully mislead and cruelly betray! He had 
made her feel that he loved her—that she could 
give him back his lost happiness, and replace the 
absent in his heart. And what more does a true 
woman ask than to be of good service to the 
man she loves? He had deceived her once un- 
wittingly, or rather she had deceived herself; but 
this time surely she was not following a marsh 
light! Surely he loved her, and would prize her 
love for him! . 
ish ingénue who does not realize her own sensa- 
tions. 
save in such forms of vice and vileness 
but rarely into a good woman’s province to un- 
derstand at all. 

The dinner passed as such functions always d 
—in enjoyment for the sympathetic; in boredom 
for the unsympathetic; in excitement for the 
young; in bliss or despair for the secretly loving 
as they chanced to be placed and mated. To 
Anthony and Lady Elizabeth it 
pleasure beyond the reach of words, for the y were 





She was no longer the mere cl 


She was a woman who understood life— 


is come 


was a time of 
together—and that was enough. 

As the evening wore on tlie ball began: 
garden was illuminated, and the fireworks fl 


the 


ng 
up columns of flames which came down in show 
All the guests left the ballroom and 
gathered on the terraces looking at the glow- 


ers of stars, 


worm-like lamps among the flowers, and the 
splendor of those artificial asteroids falling like 
golden rain from Many a 
whispered in that balmy, moonless, perfumed 
night that would have said in the 
day; and many a rash caress was given, fot 
the 


heaven. word was 


nevet been 


weal or chance of fortune 
prove, 

Under the shadow of the thick trellis that led 
to the rose garden Anthony and Lady Elizabeth 


stood as they had stood on that fateful day in his 


woe, as might 


study, by the table where he had laid his revolver. 
His arms were round her waist; her hands were 
but his face was closer to hers 
than it had been then, and his voice was sweeter, 
as he asked, with a lover’s insatiable insistence : 
“Tell me again, oh, you Delight, that you love 
me.” 

“T do,” she said, gently. I always have.’ 

He pressed her to him fondly. 

“At last the long night said. 
“The day is breaking, and our sun of happiness 
has risen.” 


on his shoulders ; 


“ ’ 


is over,” he 


THE END. 





PORTUGUESE MEN-OF-WAMR. 
* All in motion, 
Far away upon the ocean ; 
Going, for the sake of going, 
Whercsoever waves are flowing 
Wheresoever winds are blowing. 
vg OOK! look !” eried our little enthusiast over 
| the way, as with utmost caution she opened 
a small basket. ‘Once in a lifetime, if at all, 
may common mortals be permitted to entertain 
such a guest; it was caught, or rather found, this 
So much for us has this dreadful storm 
brought—an epoch of enjoyment very rare !” 

“We can have it but a moment,” she added; 
“it is too precious to be loosely handled—and, 
too, science claims it; in fact, the distinguished 
stranger is even now on its way to the Natural His- 
tory Rooms—an honored member will it be, alive 
or dead—the first in more than forty years, the 
captain says, known to have strayed to our quiet 
harbor,” 

This was our first and only glimpse of that sin- 
gularly graceful little creature Physalia atlantaca, 
well known to sailors as the “ Portuguese man- 
of- war.” Even as we watched with almost 
breathless interest the rapidly fading shell-like 
tints of the quivering tentacles—for the little 
life was wellnigh spent—we chronicled the com- 
ing of Physalia to our inhospitable shores that 
dull September afternoon as our red-letter day of 
the season. 

The proper home of the Physalie is in tropical 
waters; and only at rare intervals do they float 
northward in the warm current of the Gulf- 
Stream. In the Gulf of Mexico they are seen at 
their best, as with crest upraised and rainbow- 
hued appendages streaming like banners, they 
set forth, a busy little colony of ocean travellers, 
in search of nourishment and jnnocent delight. 

This wonderful jelly-fish has an oval-shaped 
body (one mentioned is said to have been scarce- 
ly bigger than a hen’s egg), the greater part 
which is an air sac, enabling the lilliputian sailor 
to float upon the surface of the sea. 

Numerous appendages of various kinds and of 
different lengths hang from its under side; the 
shorter: of these are suckers, constantly in mo- 
tion, for they are the family purveyors, not only 
securing prey, but extracting therefrom the need- 
ed nutriment, for the Physalia has no proper 
mouth nor alimentary canal. 

Other ribbon-like streamers are very long; one, 
measuring five or six inches only when at rest, 


noon, 











of 








could extend itself to twelve or even eigliteen feet! 





able stinging power, supposed to be used for be- 
numbing their booty; each performs its appoint- 
family economy with aptness 
and despatch, neither is there any show of inter- 


ed service in the 


ference with one another’s special line of work, 


It is a common trick with “ old salts” to make 
a novice pick up a * Portuguese man-of-war,” for 


their brilliant coloring renders them verv attrac- 





tive. Alas! their stinging power, which not only 
causes intense local pain, but a most uncomfort 
able irritation, continuing often for weeks, 1s any- 
thing but a cheerful remindet ; 





These nettle 


natured tentac 
seize and destroy, 


thre 


es can, it is said, 


igh this subtle venom, crea 


tures much than themselves—weapons of 
warfare, doubtiess, to secure rich booty for the 
suckers, their coadjutors in provisioning this fairy- 
like craft, 

A jelly-fish weighing two pounds, when exam- 


ined after death by an expert was found to weigh 
but thirty grains; the dried Ussue,a very delicate 


vy resembles extremely thin paper. 





itely organized voyagers move 


in grandly independent fashion, bearing within 


themselves, as one 


may say, propelling forces, a 





fully equipped commissary department, and a 
goodly company of cheerful humble retainers, 
} A. wonderful friendship is known to exist be- 
tween these “ Portuguese men-of-war” and some 
small fishes of the genus omeus, and these 
| midgets of vassals swim about in a most reckless 
manner, dodging in and out among the deadly 


lobes that are 
Just here the Physa/ia appears in the rdle 
No doubt these 


“act well their part,” for the 


swilt destruction to others of their 
KIN. 
of protector. mites of followers 
law of compensa 
tion must somewhere enterin. It is recorded that 
these dainty little guests, sporting and gambolling 
about their host with such ease and freedom, are 


| of 





the same vivid t as the flowin 


, tent rs 
tentacles, 





and naturally enou 





( t sea-born 
crowd regard them as th stingers so 
emphatically to be avolded; thus pertect safety 
is insured these lesser folk, unable of themselves 


to assume the defensive, 
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Sweet Sixteen You 1 thank a gentleman 
who escorts you home. 8 say ** Good-evening 
1 thank a g n who 3 need 
pleasure is s sed to be his 
A ver i's s ngraved 
t Ur State ooks a 
hot ordit sale ti y be « 
talned thro Cor 
J.W.A i lace dress get nine yards of 
Chantilly lace f t de, with one edg 
scalloped; tor hing and foundation skirt get te 


soft qual 
twelve inches deep 
of the sealloy 


a fourth 





st int 


for drapery. ‘Then use so 












d ribbons for trim 
ming the waist trout diagonally, and for bridles and 
bows on the skirt. 

E. B.—The English blouses ustrated in u 
No. 26 are useful and stylish either as sepa 
ments Or a8 the waist of simple dresses, The Em 

| dress is illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. XXI 
| Mus. W. E. P.—Many modistes are doing away with 
the cushion altogether, placi * first steel about 


tweive Inches below the bel 
inches further 
explained at length in former numbers of the 

Criytie.—Pure white lawn or und white git 
» a suitable morning dress for a yo 
girl in mourning. The plain 
also worn, trimmed with tuel 
the belted waist 


| fnll sleeves. 


t, and the second twelve 


down. This has been ill 





bluck 





black French lawns 
sin the full sk 
in yoke shape, also at the top 





and in 
ot the 


j L.—Suéde-color is tan brown of any shade that you 
see In the Swedish undressed kid gloves. 

Constant Reaper If you are a constant reader you 
should know that at an evening wedding ushers wear 
white folded lawn neckties and pearl or white kid 
gloves with their dress suits. 
| Apecatpe.—Put 


» embroidery—not velvet—on 
your shirred ngham basque as a collar and sleeves 
Have a pleated skirt and a 
Make the mull with a full 
skirt; then have a belted waist shirred in. round yoke 
shape. The mohair will look well with an accordion- 
pleated skirt and tailor basque stitched orelse trimmed 
with your pretty braid, which may also be put onee or 


bias apron ove 


round skirt 


r-eKirt. 


and no over- 


twice around the skirt 
| Penetore P.—Since your lover cannot cross the 
} continent to be married at your home without great 


injury to his business, there is no impropriety in your 
going to him, provided that you are received by trusty 
friends, under whose protection you will remain until 
the wedding takes place 

Rosa DARTLE Blase 
lish word, 

An OLp Sunscertser.—We do not publish rec 
request, and can tell you nothing about the desserts 
you mention 

Wasutneton.—Have either white India silk or old 
rose surah or else black lace for the front of your tea 

| gown. % 

An Earnest AMATEUR 
the sides of the t 


front of 
deep; if stripes are used 


is neither a noun nor an Eng- 


pes b 
} DY 


To get the bias effect on 
waists take the darts very 


cut the pieces on the bias of 








W. B.—It is impossible for us to tell you 
now with any certainty what the umn fashions will 
be. It will be safer for you to be conservative, and 
make your dress with a pleated skirt and simple dra- 
ery 

Emma H.—Short sleeves at present belong to full- 


dress toilettes. Elbow-sleeves are better suited fo 
the dresses you wear at home in the evening when you 
are not in full dress, 
| Carotine F —Get heavy écru or gray linen for a 
| gentleman’s carriage robe, bind it with brown, green,o 
red braid, and braid or embroider his monogram in very 
larye letters in one corner or in the middle. You might 
also work a design of whips and horseshoes together, 
with perhaps a horse’s head. You can bave the de- 
sign stamped at any good fancy store. Pongee is also 
used for lap robes in warm weather, trimmed with blue 
or green surah, put on as a flat border four or five 
inches wide, then stitched in five or six rows, 

A. B. C.—Send the present to the bride, no matter if 
you do not know her; the gift is to her—the bride of 
your friend. You merely enclose your card with your 
best wishes written upon it. 7 

O.pv Susscormer.—The best thing to do with your 
black silk is to cover it with lace in the Empire style. 
You can omit the pinked flounce at the foot, but 
makes the edge sit nicely, and must not be below the 
lace. Use either you like best, the scalloped lace or 
the net bordered with moiré ribbon Gore the front 
and sides of the silk skirt under the lace. 
yoke and sleeves of your cashmere dress with cream- 
colored narrow ribbon, either moiré or satin. Make 
your satteen with‘a shirred basque and a vest of yellow- 
ish cotton crape. Get Gobelin blue or else dark terra- 
cotta satteen. Have the back breadths straight, with 
slight drapery at top, and the front tucked lengthwise, 
or else In accordion picals 
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—BOARDING SPANISH VESSEL 
d Houses of Parliament, burned in 1834 
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IVING SPANISH FLEET OUT OF CALAIS HARBOR. 
PHILIP II., OF SPAIN. 


Id Ilouses of Parliament, burned in 1834. 
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ENGLISH MEDAL STRUCK IN COMMEMORATION OF THE EVENT. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


See illustrations on double page. 


ELIGIOUS questions had very little to do 
with the despatch of the great Spanish fleet, 

La Felicisima Armada, for the invasion of Eng- 
land, or the vietorious resistance it met with from 
all classes of Englishmen. Philip of Spain on 
his side had been King of England—the acts of 
Philip and Mary are still on her statute-book— 
he knew the strength of parties, and seems never 
to have expected a Catholic uprising in his be- 
half. Elizabeth on her side called—not in vain 
—on Catholic and Protestant alike, appointed the 
Catholic Lord Howard her Admiral, and seems 
never to have distrusted in this hour of need the 
loyalty of her Catholic subjects. Philip was an 
ambitious man, and perhaps in one respect a dis- 
appointed one, for neither the requests of his 
great father, Charles V., nor his own influence 
had been able to gain his election to the Imperial 
dignity. Sismondi regards the attack on Eng- 
land as one of the moves in the game he was 
playing for universal empire, and the real object 


LORD HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM. 


sought was to make the British Islands a base of 
operations against France. Other things no 
doubt contributed to exasperate Philip, such as 
the support given to the Low Countries by Eliza- 
beth, and the raids of Drake, Raleigh, and others 
on the “Golden Americas.” The great fleet, 
gathered from all the ports of Philip's domin- 
ions, left Lisbon on the 29th of May, 1588. It 
consisted of 182 sail, of which about 72 are reck- 
oned effective fighting vessels. All the ships 
were bad sailers, especially the larger ones, owing 
to their height out of the water, a construction 
adopted to facilitate boarding the enemy. The 
whole English fleet, for protecting the Thames, 
watching the coast of Flanders, and meeting the 
Armada, including hired vessels, volunteers, and 
store-ships, numbered 195, of which 34 were 
Queen’s ships, 34 privateers under Drake, and 29 
fitted out by the City of London. The Spanish 
fleet carried more men, but they were no match 
for the English seamen, who for years had been 
engaged in semi-piratical expeditions against the 





| 











Spaniards, both here and in Europe. The Span- 
ish fleet carried more guns, but they were of 
smaller calibre, and threw balls half the weight 
of the English. In fact, the English had better 
ships, better armament, and better crews, and 
back of all they had an immense popular enthu- 
siasm. It was this that made England victorious, 
for the Queen and the government were stingy, 
and only half supplied the ships with stores and 
provisions. Indeed, early in June, when Admiral 
Howard was recalled on the strength of a report 
that the Armada had been dispersed by a storm, 
he declared he would keep his ships at sea at his 
own expense rather than lay them up. The bat- 
tle was the people’s battle, and the success was 
due to Howard, Drake, and Hawkins more than 
to the English government. 

On the 19th of July the Armada was sighted 
off the Lizard, and the news brought to the Ad- 
mirai and his captains, who were playing bowls 
on the Hoe of Plymouth. Howard got six of his 
ships out of the harbor that 
night, and increased the num- 
ber to thirty next morning, 
and on the 21st the first shot 
was fired by the pinnace De- 
fiance. Our engraving of the 
“Engagement off the Isle of 
Wight” shows the crescent- 
like formation of the Span- 


fight began. Far different 
was it on the 27th, when the 
Armada anchored in Calais 
Roads, and when on the night 
of the 28th Howard sent his 
eight fire-ships drifting down 
with the tide. The fire-ships 
burst into fire at the right mo- 
ment and the right spot; the 
confusion became general, al- 
most a panic ensued, and on 
the 30th the Spanish com- 
mander gave all up as lost, 


Spain by sailing round the 
British Islands. The coasts 
of Scotland, the Hebrides, and 
Ireland were strewn with 
wrecks, and of the 132 vessels 
that sailed from the Tagus, 
only 54 reached the coasts of 
Spain. 

No nation rejoiced more 
than the Dutch at the victory, 
and they struck a medal, of 
which we give an illustration, 
ag-well as of one struck by 
Queen Elizabeth. Three of our most interesting 
illustrations are taken from the plates engraved 
by Pyne in 1739 of the “Tapestry Hangings in 
the House of Lords.” 
ten pieces, and cost the then large sum of £1628. 
It was ordered by Admiral Howard, created in 
1596 Earl of Nottingham ; the designs were made 
by Henry Cornelius Vroom, and the weaving done 
by Francis Spiring, of Haarlem. The Earl sold 
them to James I., and they were put up in 1650, 
two years after the abolition of the monarchy, 
in the Chamber of the House of Lords, then oc- 
cupied as a committee-room of the Parliament. 
Here they remained till the fire of 1834, which 
destroyed the old Parliamentary buildings. The 
border surrounding each piece contains portraits 
of the officers engaged, and within it are various 
episodes of the fight, surmounted by the arms of 
the sovereign as Queen of France and England. 
They are remarkable for spirit and detail, and we 
can forgive the introduction of the spires and 
walls of Calais and of the English coast in such 
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iards when the long running | 


close proximity. We have already spoken of the 
high freeboard of the Spanish ships, and in this 
respect they had not improved over the model of 
Henry VIIL.’s great ship Henry Grace de Dieu, 
with its towering poop and its lofty forecastle. 
The galleys, on the contrary, were necessarily low 
in the waist to allow the wretched slaves to reach 
the water with their oars. One story tells that 
three of the galleys in the Armada, rowed by 
English, Turkish, and French slaves, were seized 
by them after leaving Lisbon and taken into 
Bayonne, 

The chief display of the Tercentenary will 
probably be made at Plymouth, whence Admiral 
Howard sailed on the night of July 19th, and 
whence, in 1620, the Mayflowe r sailed to found 
another Plymouth and a greater empire than 
either Philip or Elizabeth ever dreamed of. At 
Plymouth, too, dwelt Drake, the bold sailor, the 
circumnavigator of the globe, who took posses- 
sion of California in the name of Elizabeth, and 
Raleigh, the scholar, sailor, soldier, the founder 
of Virginia. With justice the old Devonshire 
port may claim the post of honor. It has been 
proposed also to give a more widely national 
character to the celebration by rekindling the 
line of beacons which announced the arrival of 
the Armada by lines of fire from the Channel to 
Carlisle. Very appropriately the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the head of all the Howards, is chairman of 
the Tercentenary Committee to express England’s 
gratitude to Lord Howard of Effingham, Earl of 
Nottingham, the leader in the fight, whose por- 
trait is among our engravings. The portrait of 
Elizabeth, almost a replica of that at Penshurst, 
represents her at about the period of the inva- 
sion, when she was in her fifty-fifth year. The 
likeness of Philip is a surprise, for it is that of a 
young man with light brown or reddish hair, well- 
opened eyes, and by no means a fanatic or bigot- 
ed look, handsomer than his father, but not as 
handsome as Kaiser Max, “the last of the knights.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE RUNAWAY, 
VERYBODY hath heard, and old people still 


‘4 remember, how one act after the other was 
passed for the suppression of the Nonconformists, 
whom the Church of England tried to extirpate, 
but could not. Had these laws been truly car- 
ried into effect there would have been great suf- 
fering among the Dissenters; but in order to 


| enforce them, every man’s hand would have been 


and resolved to return to | 


The tapestry consisted of | 





turned against his neighbor, and this—thank 
God !—is not possible in Somerset. 

For example, the Act of Uniformity provided 
not only for the ejectment of the Nonconforming 
ministers (which was duly carried out), but also 
enacted that none of them should take scholars 
without the license of the Bishop. Yet many of 
the ejected ministers maintained themselves in 
this way, openly, without the Bishop’s license. 
They were not molested, though they might be 
threatened by some hot Episcopalian; nor were 
the Bishops anxious to set the country afire by 
attempting to enforce this law. One must not 
take from an honest neighbor, whatever an un- 
just law may command, his only way of living. 

Again, the act passed two years later pun- 
ished all persons with fine and imprisonment 
who attended conventicles. Yet the conventicles 
continued to be held over the whole country, 
because it was impossible for the Justices to fine 
and imprison men with whom they sat at dinner 
every market-day, with whom they took their 
punch and tobacco, and whom they knew to be 
honest and God-fearing folk. Again, how could 
they fine and imprison their own flesh and blood ? 
Why, in every family there were some who loved 
the meeting-house better than the steeple-house. 
Laws have little power when they are against the 
conscience of the people. 

Thirdly, there was an act prohibiting ministers 
from residing within five miles of the village or 
town where they had preached. This was a most 
cruel and barbarous act, because it sent the poor 
ministers away from the help of their friends. 
Yet how was it regarded? My father, for his 
part, continued to live at Bradford Orcas with- 
out let or hinderance, and so, no doubt, did many 
more, 

Again, another act was passed giving authority 
to Justices of the Peace to break open doors and 
to take in custody persons found assembling for 
worship. I have heard of disturbances at Taun- 
ton, where the magistrates carried things with a 
high hand; but I think the people who met to 
worship after their own fashion were little dis- 
turbed. Among the Churchmen were some, no 
doubt, who remembered the snubs and rubs they 
had themselves experienced, and the memory 
may have made them revengeful. All the pros- 
ecution, it is certain, was not on the side of the 
Chureh. There was, for instance, the case of 
Dr. Walter Raleigh, Dean of Wells, who was 
clapped into a noisome prison where the plague 
had broken out. He did not die of that disease, 
but was done to death in the jail, barbarously, 
by one David Barrett, shoemaker, who was never 
punished for the murder, but was afterward 
made Constable of the City. There was also the 
case of the Rev. Dr. Piers, whom I have myself 
seen, for he lived to a good old age. He was a 
Prebendary of Wells, and, being driven forth, 
was compelled to turn farmer, and to work with 
his own hands—digging, hoeing, ploughing, reap- 
ing, and threshing—when he should have been in 
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his study. Every week this reverend and learn- 
ed Doctor of Divinity was to be seen at Ilminster 
Market, standing beside the pillars with his cart, 
among the farmers and their wives, selling his 
apples, cheese, and cabbages. 

I say that no doubt many remembered these 
things. Yet the affection of the people went forth 
to the Nonconformists and the ejected ministers, 
as was afterward but too well proved. I have 
been speaking of things which happened before 
my recollection. It was in the year 1665, four 
years after the Ejection, that I was born. My 
father named me Grace Abounding, but I have 
never been called by any other name than my 
first. I was thus six years younger than my 
brother Barnaby, and two years younger than 
Robin and Humphrey. 

The first thing that I can recollect is a kind of 
picture, preserved, so to speak, in my head. At 
the open door is a women spinning at the wheel. 
She is a woman with a pale, grave face; she 
works diligently, and for the most part in si- 
lence; if she speaks, it is to encourage or to ad- 
monish a litule girl who plays in the garden out- 
side. Her lips move as she works, because she 
communes with her thoughts all day long. From 
time to time she turns her head and looks with 
anxiety into the other room, where sits her hus- 
band at his table. 

Before him stand three boys. 
naby, Robin, and Humphrey. They are learning 
Latin. The room is piled with books on shelves 
and books on the floor. In the corner is a pallet, 
which is the master’s bed by night. I hear the 
voices of the boys who repeat their lessons, and 
the admonishing of their master. I can see 
through the open door the boys themselves. 
One, a stout and broad lad, is my brother Bar- 
naby: he hangs his head and forgets his lesson, 
and causes his father to punish him every day. 
He receives admonition with patience; yet prof- 
iteth nothing. The next is Humphrey; he is al- 
ready a lad of grave and modest carriage, who 
loves his book and learns diligently. The third 
is Robin, whose parts are good, were his applica- 
tion equal to his intelligence. He is impatient, 
and longs for the time when he may close his 
book and go to play again. 

Poor Barnaby! at the sight of a Latin Gram- 
mar he would feel sick. He would willingly have 
taken a flogging every day—to be sure, that gen- 
erally happened to him—in order to escape his 
lessons and be off to the fields and woods, 

It was the sight of his rueful face—yet never 





They are Bar- 


sad except at lessons—which made my mother 
sigh when she saw him dull but patient over his 
book. Had he staid at home I know not what 
could have been done with him, seeing that to be- 
come a Preacher of the Gospel was beyond even 
the power of prayer (the Lord having clearly ex- 
pressed His will in this matter). He would have 
had to clap on a leathern apron, and become a 
wheelwright or blacksmith ; nothing better than 
an honest trade was possible for him. 

But (whether happily or not) a strange whim 
seized the boy when he was fourteen years of age. 
He would go tosea. How he came to think of the 
sea I know not; he had never seen the sea; there 
were no sailors in the village ; there was no talk 
of thesea. Perhaps Humphrey, who read many 
books, told him of the great doings of our sail- 
ors on the Spanish Main and elsewhere. Per- 
haps some of the clothiers’ men, who are a roving 
and unsettled crew, had been sailors—some, I 
know, had been soldiers under Oliver. However, 
this matters not—Barnaby must needs become 
a sailor. 

When first he broke this resolution, which he 
did secretly, to my mother, she began to weep 
and lament, because everybody knows how dread- 
ful is the life of a sailor, and how full of dangers. 
She begged him to put the thought out of his 
head, and to apply himself again to his books. 

‘“* Mother,” he said, “itis no use. What comes 
in at one ear goes out at the other. Nothing 
sticks: I shall never be a scholar.” 

“Then, my son, learn an honest trade.” 

“What? Become the village cobbler—or the 
blacksmith? Go hat in hand to his Honor, when 
my father should have been a Bishop, and my 
mother is a gentlewoman? That will I not. I 
will go and be a sailor, All sailors are gentle 
men. I shall rise and become first mate, and 
then second captain, and lastly, captain in com- 
mand. Who knows? I may go and fight the 
Spaniard, if I am lucky.” 

“Oh, my son, canst thou not stay at home and 
go to church, and consider the condition of thine 
immortal soul? Of sailors it is well known that 
their language is made up of profane oaths, and 
that they are all profligates and drunkards, Con- 
sider, my son”—my mother laid her hand upon 
his arm—‘“ what were heaven to me, if I have not 
my dear children with me as well as my husband ? 
How could I praise the Lord if I were thinking 
of my son who was not with me, but—ah! Hea- 
ven forbid the thought!” 

Barnaby made no reply. What could he say 
in answer to my mother’s tears? Yet I think 
she must have understood very well that her son, 
having got this resolution into his head, would 
never give it up. 

“Oh!” she said, “ when thou wast a little baby 
in my arms, Barnaby, who art now so big and 
strong’—she looked at him with the wonder and 
admiration that women feel when their sons grow 
big and stout—“T prayed that God would accept 
thee as an offering for His service. Thou art 
vowed unto the Lord, my son, as much as Sam- 
uel. Do you think he complained of his lessons? 
What would have happened, think you, to Sam- 
uel if he had taken off his ephod, and declared 
that he would serve no longer at the altar, but 
must take spear and shield, and go to fight the 
Amalekite ?”’ 

Said Barnaby in reply, speaking from an un- 
regenerate heart, “ Mother, had I been Samuel, to 
wear an ephod and to learn the Latin syntax ev- 
ery day, I should have done that. Ay! I would 
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have done it, even if I knew that at the first skir- 
mish an arrow would pierce my heart.” 

It was after a great flogging, on account of the 
passive voice or some wrestling with the syntax, 
that Barnaby plucked up courage to tell his fa- 
ther what he wished to do. 

“With my consent,” said my father, sternly, 
“thou shalt never become a sailor, As soon 
would I send thee to become a buffoon in a play- 
house. Never dare to speak of it again.’ 

Barnaby hung his head and said nothing. 

Then my mother. , who knew his obstinate dis- 
position, took him to Sir Christopher, who chid 
him roundly, telling him that there was work for 
him on land, else he would have been born beside 
the coast, where the lads take naturally to the 
sea; that being, as he was, only an ignorant boy 
and land-born, he could not know the dange 
which he would encounter; that some ships are 

vast away on desert islands, where the survivors 
remain in misery until they die, and some on 
lands where savages devour them, and some are 
dragged down by calamaries and other dreadful 
monsters, and some are burned at sea, their crews 
having to choose miserably between burning and 
drowning, and some are taken by the enemy, and 
the sailors clapped into dungeons and tortured 
by the accursed Inquisition. 

‘ Many more things did Sir Christopher set forth, 
showing the miserable life and the wretched end 
of the sailor. But Barnaby never changed coun- 
tenance, and though my mother bade him note 
this and mark that and take heed unto his Hon- 
or’s words, 
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his face showed no melting. "T'was 
always an obstinate lad; nay, it was his obsti- 
nacy alone which kept him from his learning. 
Otherwise he might perhaps have become as 
great a scholar as Humphrey. 

“Sir,” he said, when Sir Christopher had no 
other word to say, “ with submission, I would still 
choose to be a sailor, if I could.” 

In the end he obtained his wish. That is to 
say, since no one would help him toward it, he 
helped himself. And this, I think, is the only 
way in which men do ever get what they want, 

It happened one evening that there passed 
through the village a man with a pipe and tabor, 
on which he played so movingly that all the peo- 
ple turned out to listen. For my own part, I was 
with my mother, yet I ran to the garden gate and 
leaned my head over, drawn by the sound of the 
music. Presently the boys and girls began to 
take hands and to dance. I dare not say that to 
dance is sinful, because David danced. But it 
was so regarded by iny father, so that when he 
passed by them, on his way home from taking 
the air, and actually saw his own son Barnaby 
in the middle of the dancers, footing it with them 
all, leading one girl up and the other down at 
John, he was seized with 
a mighty wrath, and catching his son sharply by 
the ear, led him out of the throng, and so home. 
For that evening Barnaby went supperless to bed, 
with the promise of such a flogging in the morn- 
ing as would cause him to remember for the rest 
of his life the sinfulness of dancing. Never had 
I seen my father so angry. I trembled before 
his wrathful eyes. But Barnaby faced him with 
steady looks, making answer none, yet not show- 
ing the least repentance or fear. I thought it 
was because a flogging had no terrors for him. 
The event proved that I was wrong, for when we 
awoke in the morning he was gone. He had 
crept the night; he had taken 
half a loaf of bread and a great cantle of soft 
cheese, and had gone away. I knew for my part 
very well that he had not gone for fear of the 
rod: he had run away with design to go to sea, 
Perhaps he had gone to Bristol; perhaps to Plym- 
outh, perhaps to Lyme. My mother wept, and 
my father sighed, and for ten years more we 
neither saw nor heard anything of Barnaby, not 
even whether he was dead or living. 


come and kiss me now, 


down-stairs in 


CHAPTER VI. 
BENJAMIN, LORD CHANCELLOR. 
Summer follows winter, 


and winter summer, in 
due course 


, turning children into young men and 
maidéhs, changing school into work, and play 
into love, and love into marriage, and so onward 
to the church-yard, where we all presently lie, 
hopeful of Heaven ‘s mercy, whether Mr. Bosco- 
rel did stand beside our open grave in his white 
surplice, or my father in his black gown. 

Barnaby was gone; the other three grew tall, 
and would still be talking of the lives before 
them. Girls do never look forward to the future 
with the eagerness and joy of boys. To the dull- 
est boy it seems a fine thing to be master of his 
own actions, even if that liberty lead to whip- 
ping-post, pillory, or gallows. To boys of ambi- 
tion and imagination the gifts of Fortune show 
like the splendid visions of a prophet. They 
think that earthly fame will satisfy the soul, 
Perhaps women see these glories and their true 
worth with clearer eye as not desiring them. 
And truly it seems a small thing, after a life 
spent in arduous toil, and with one foot already 
in the grave, to obtain fortune, rank, or title. 

Benjamin and Humphrey were lads of ambi- 
tion. To them, but in fields which lay far apart, 
the best life ¢ seemed to be that which is spent 
among men on the ant-hill where all are driving 
and being driven, loading each other with bur- 
dens intolerable, or with wealth or with honors, 
and then dying and being forgotten in a moment 
—which we call London. In the kindly country 
one stands apart t and sees the vanity of human 
wishes. Yet the ambition of Humphrey, it must 
be confessed, was noble, because it was not for 
his own advane sement, but for the good of man- 
kind. 

“T shall stay at home,’ ” said Robin. ‘“ You 
two may go if you please. Per haps you will like 
the noise of London, where a man cannot hear 
himself speak, they say, for the roaring of the 
crowd, the ringing of the bells, and the rumbling 








of the carts. As for me, what is good enough 
for my grandfather will be surely good enough 
for me.” 

It should, indeed, be good enough for anybody 
to spend his days after the manner of Sir Chris- 
topher, administering justice for the villagers, 
with the weekly ordinary at Sherborne for com- 
pany, the green fields and his garden for pleasure 
and for exercise, and the welfare of his soul for 
prayer. Robin, besides, loved to go forth with 
hawk and gun; to snare the wild creatures; to 
hunt the otter and the fox; to bait the badger, 
and trap the stoat and weasel, to course the 
hares. But cities and crowds, even if they 
should be shouting in his honor, did never draw 
him, even after he had seen them. Nor was he 
ever tempted to believe any manner of life more 
full of delight and more consistent with the end 
of man’s creation than the rural life, the air of 
the fields, the following of the plough for the 
men, and the spinning-wheel for the women, 

“T shall be a lawyer,” said Benjamin, puffing 
out his cheeks and squaring his shoulders. 
“Very well, then, I shall be a great lawyer. 
What? None of your pettifogging tribe for 
me: I shall syep to the front, and stay there. 
What? Some one must have the prizes and the 
promotion. ‘There are always places falling va- 
cant and honors to be given away: they shall be 
given tome. Why not to me as well as another ?” 

“Well,” said Robin, “you are strong enough 
to take them, willy-nilly.” 

“T am strong enough,” he replied, with convic- 
tion. “ First, 1 shall be called to the Outer Bar, 
where I shall plead in stuff—I saw them at 
Exeter last ’Sizes. Next, 1 shall be summoned 
to become King’s Counsel, when [ shall flaunt it 
in silk, Who but1l?” Then he seemed to grow 
actually three inches taller, so great is the power 
of imagination. He was already six feet in 
height, his shoulders broad, and his face red and 
fiery, so that now he looked very big and tall, 
“Then my Inn will make me a Bencher, and I 
shall sit at the high table in term-time. And 
the attorneys shall run after me and fight with 
each other for my services in Court, so that in 
every great case I shall be beard thundering be- 
fore the jury, and making the 
themselves with terror—for 
afterward flogged. 1 shall belong to the King’s 
party—none of your canting Whigs for me. 
When the high-treason cases come on, I shall be 
the counsel for the Crown. That is the high- 
road to advancement.” 

“This is very well, so far,” 
ing. ‘“ Ben is too modes 
get on fast enough.” 

“ All in good time,” 











witnesses perjure 
which they will be 


said Robin, laugh- 
t, however, He does not 


Ben replied. “T mean to 
get on as fast as anybody. But I shall follow 
the beaten road. First, favor with attorneys and 
those who have suits in the Courts; then the ear 
of the Judge. 1 know not how one gets the ear 
of the Judge’’—he looked despondent for a mo- 
ment, then he held up his head again—* but I 
shall find out, Others have found out—why not 
1? What? Iam no fool, am 1?” 

“Certainly not, Ben. But as yet we stick 
King’s Counsel.” 

‘After the ear of the Judge, the favor of the 
Crown. What dol care who is King? It is the 
King who hath preferment and piace and honors 
in his gift. Where these are given away, 
shall I be found, Next am I made Serjeant-at- 
Law. Then I am saluted ‘Brother’ by the 
Judges on the Bench, while all the others burst 
with envy. After that I shall myself be called 
to the Bench. Iam already ‘my Lord’—whiy do 
you laugh, Robin ?—and a Knight: Sir Benjamin 

soscorel—Sir Beujamin.” Here he puffed out 
his cheeks again and swung his shoulders like a 
very great person indeed. 

‘Proceed, Sir Benjamin,” 
gravely, while Robin laughed. 

“When Iam a Judge I promise you I will rate 
the barristers, and storm at the witnesses and 
admonish the jury until there shall be no other 
question in theiv minds but to find out first 
what is my will in the case, and then to govern 
themselves accordingly. I will be myself Judge 
and jury and all, Oh! Ihave seen the Judge at 
last Exeter ’Sizes. He made all to shake in their 
shoes. I shall not stop there. Chief Baron I 
shall be, perhaps, but on that point I have not 
yet made up my mind, and then Lord Chancel- 
lor.” He paused to take breath, and looked 
around him, grandeur and authority upon his 
brow. “Lord Chancellor,” he repeated, “on the 
Woolsack.” 

“You will then,” said Robin, “ be raised to the 
peerage—first Lord Boscorel ; or perhaps, if your 
lordship will sc honor this village, Lord 
Bradford Orcas 

“Earl of Sherborne I have chosen for title,” 
said Benjamin. “ And while I am climbing up the 
ladder, where wilt thou be, Humphrey? Grovel- 
ling in the mud with the poor devils who cannot 
rise ?” 

“Nay, I shall have a small ladder of my own, 
Ben. I find great comfort in the thought that 
when your lordship is roaring and bawling with 
the gout, your noble toe being like a ball of fire 
and your illustrious foot swathed in flannel, I 
shall be called upon to drive away the pain, and 
you will honor me with the title, not only of hum- 
ble cousin, but also of rescuer and preserver. 
Will it not be honor enough to cure the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Sherborne (first of the 
name), the Lord Chancellor, of his gout, and to 
restore him to the duties of his great office, so 
that once more he shall be the dread of evil- 
doers, and of all who have to appear before him ? 
As yet, my lord, your extremities, I perceive, are 
free from that disease, the result, too often, of 
that excess in wine which besets the great.” 

Here Robin laughed again, and so did Benja- 
min. Nobody could use finer than 
Humphrey, if he pleased 

“A fine ambition,” said Ben. 
velvet cuat and a Sreat wig ; 


there 


said Humphrey, 
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“To wear a black 
to carry a gold-head- 








ed cane; all day long to listen while the patient | 
tells of his gripes and pains; to mix boluses and | 
to compound nauseous draughts !” |‘ 

“ Well,” Humphrey laughed, “if you are Lord 
Chancellor, Ben, you will, 1 hope, give us good 
laws, and so make the nation happy and prosper- | 
ous. While you are doing this, I will be keeping | 
you in health for the good of the country. I say } 
that this is a fine ambition.” 

“And Robin, here, will sit in the great chair, | 
and have the rogues haled before him, and order 
the head-borough to bring out his cat-o’-nine-tails. 
In the winter evenings he will play backgammon, 
and in the summer, Then a posset, and 
to bed. And never any change from vear to year 
A fine life, truly!” 

‘Truly [ think it is a very fine life,” 
in; “while you make the laws, I will take care 
that they are obeyed. What better 
there than to cause good laws to be obeyed? | 
Make good laws, my Lord Chancellor, and be 
thankful that you will have faithful, law-abiding | 
men to carry them out.” 

Thus they talked. Presently the time came 
when the lads must leave the village, and go forth 
to prepare for such course as should be allotted 
to them, whether it led to 
scurity. 

Benjamin went first, 
age, and a great fellow, 
shouldered and lusty, 
voice, 


bowls. 


said Rob 


Service 1s 


greatness or to ob 


sixteen 

have said—broad- 
red face, a strong 
In no respect did he 
who was delicate in mannet 
and in speech. He was to be entered at Gray’s 
Inn, where, under learned in the 
law, he was to read until such time as he 
be called. 

He caine to bid me farewell, which at first, un- 
til he frightened me with the things he said, I 
took kindly of him. 

“Child,” 
I suppose, 


being 
as I 
with a 
and a loud laugh. 
his father, 


vears of 





resemble 


some counsel 


should 


he said, “Tam going to London, and, 
I shail not come back to this village 


for a long time. Nay, were it not for thee, I 
should not wish to come back at all.” j 
“Why for me, Ben ?” | 
* Because” —here his red face became redder, 
and he stammered a little; but not much, for he 
was ever a lad of confidence—* because, child, 


thou art not yet turned twelve, 
be hearing 
well make 
or Robin 


which is young to 
Yet a body may as 
And as for Humphrey 
interfering, I will break their heads 
with my eudgel if they do. Remember that, 
then.” He shook his finger at me, threatening. 

“In what business should they interfere?” I 
asked. 


of such a thing. 
things safe. 


“Kiss me, Grace”’—here he tried to lav 
arm round iny neck, 
thou art skittish, 
Very well, then; 
when I come 
eighteen, 
marry—” 

“] will have 


his 
but IT ran away. “Oh! if 
I care not: all in good time. 
let us make things safe. 
thou 
which is an 


Grace, 





back wilt be seventeen or 


girls should 





when 


age 


nothing to do with marrying, 


“Not yet. If 
then be as beautiful as a rose in June, 
“T want no foolish talk, Ben. 
“Then I shall be twenty-one years of age, | 
practising in the courts. I shall go the Western 
Circuit, in order to see thee often—partly to keep 
an eye upon thee and partly to warn off other 
men, Because, child, it is my purpose to marry 
thee myself. Think upon that, now. 

At this I laughed. 

“ Laugh, if you please, my dear; I shall marry 
thee as soon as the way is open to the Bench and 
the Woolsack. What? I can see a 
ahead. I tell thee what I see. There is a mon- 
strous great crowd of people in the street staring 
at a ‘Who is the lovely lady” 
they ask. ‘The lovely lady’—that is vou, Grace ; 
none other—‘ with the diamonds at her neck and 
the gold chain, in the glass coach ?’ says one who 
knows her liveries: ‘’tis the lady of the great 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Sherborne.’ And 
the women fall green with envy of her happi- 
ness and great good-fortune and splendor. | 
Courage, child; I go to prepare the way. Oh! | 
thou knowest not the grand things that I shall | 


mistake not, child, thou wilt 


Let me go.” 





long way 


glass coach. 


her 


pour into thy lap when [ am a Judge.” | 
This was the first time that any man spoke to 
me of love. But Benjamin was always master- | 


ful, and had no respect for such a nice point as | 
the wooing of a maiden—which, methinks, should 
be gentle and respectful, not as if a woman was | 
like a savage to be tempted by a string of beads, | 
or so foolish as to desire with her husband such 
gawds as diamonds, or gold chains, or a glass 
coach. Nor doth a woman like to be treated as 
if she was to be earried off by force like the Sa- } 
bine women of old. . } 

The Rector rode to London with his son. It | 
is a long journey, over rough ways; but it pleased | 
him once more to see that great city where there | 
are pictures and statues and books to gladden 
the hearts of such as love these things, And 
on the way home he sojourned for a few days at 
his old college of All Souls, where were still left 
one or two of his old friends. Then he rode 
back to his village. ‘“ There are but two places 
in this country,” he said, “or perhaps three, at 
most, where a gentleman and a scholar, or one 
who loveth the fine arts, would choose to live. 
They are London and Oxford, and perhaps the 
Sister University upon the Granta. Well, I have 
once more been privileged to witness the humors 
of the Court and the town; I have once more been 
permitted to sniff the air of a great library. Let 
us be thankful.” He showed his thankfulness 
with a sigh which was almost a groan. 

It was three years before we saw Benjamin 
again. Then he returned, but not for long. Like 
his father, he loved London better than the coun- 
try, but for other reasons. Certainly he cared 
nothing for those arts which so much delighted 
the Rector, and the air of a coffee-house pleased 
him more than the perfume of books in a library. 
When he left us he was a rustic, when he came back 





he was already what they call a fopling: that is 
to say, when he went to pay his respects to Sir 
Yhrist opher, his grandfather, he wore a very fine 
cravat of Flanders lace, with silken hose, and lace 
and ribbons at his wrist. He was also scented 
with bergamot, and wore a peruke, which, while 
he talked, he combed and curled, to keep the 
curls of this monstrous head-dress in pl ace. Gen- 
tlemen must, | suppose, wear this invention, and 
one of the learned professions must show the ex- 
tent of the learning by the splendors of his full- 
bottomed Yet I think that a young man 
looks most comely while he wears his own bair. 


wig. 


He had cocked his hat, on which were bows, and 
he wore a sword. He spoke also in a mincing 
London manner, having forsworn the honest 


broad speech of Somerset; and (but not in the 
his elders) he used strange oaths 
and ejaculations 

** Behold him!” said his father, by no means 
displeased at his son’s foppery, because he ever 


presence of 





loved the city fashions, and thought that a young 
man did well to dress and to comport himself af- 
ter the way of the * Behold him! 


world. Thus 


he sits in the coffee house; thus he shows him- 
self in the pit. Youth is the time for finery and 
for folly. Alas! would that we could bring back 


that time! What saith John Dry 
John—of Sir Fopling: 


ien—giorious 


. 

* His vario 

One taug 
low; 

His sword-knot thi 


nd this the 


is modes from various f 
toss, and one the 


ishions follow: 
new French wal- 











his cravat that, designed, 
twirls behind. 
guined 


yard-loug stake he 


“ad periwig he 
w, hor 


From one the sacre 
Which wind ne’et 
faned.’” 
“Well, Ben,” said Sir 
mode can he p thee to the 
the mode ?” 
‘It will not 





" touch of hat pro- 


Christopher, “if the 


Bench, why not follow 


hinder, sir, 


” Ben replied. ag? 





man who hath his fortune to make does well to 
be seen everywhere, and to be dressed like other 
men of his time.’ 

One must do Benjamin the justice to acknow- 
ledge that though, like the young gentlemen his 
friends and companions, his dress was foppish 
and his talk was of the pleasures of the town, he 
suffered nothing to stand in the way of his ad- 
vaucement, He was resolved upon being a great 
law and ther fore if he spent the evening in 
dr ging, and making merry, he was 
reading in chambers or else attending the courts 
all the day, and neglected nothing that would 
make him master of his profession. And though 
of learning he had little, his natural parts were 


80 good, 


doubt 


and his resolution was so strong, that I 
not he would 
not 
terward cu 


have achieved his ambition 


had it been for the circumstances which af- 


tshort his career, His course of life, 
by his own boasting, was profligate; his friends 
his favorite haunt 
e they all drank punch and 
sang ungodly songs and smoked tobacco; and of 
relig ad to have uo care whatever. 

I was afraid that he would return to the nau- 
seous subject which he had opened three years 


were drinkers and revellers; 


was the tavern, wher 


ioh lie seeme 


before. ‘Therefore I continued with my mother, 
and would give him no chance to speak with me. 
But he found me, and caught me returning home 


one evening. 
said, “ 
without 


‘ Grace,” he I feared that I might have 
a word alone with thee.” 
Benjamin. Let me 
stood befove me in the way. 
pretty!’ He caught me by the 
wrist, a young man so strong and de- 
termined, he held me * Not so fast, 
Mistress Grace. let me tell thee 
that my nay” —here he 
most dreadful impious 
solved than ever. There 
even in London, that is to be compared with thee, 
child. What? Compared with thee? Why, 
they are like the twinkling stars compared with 
the glorious Queen of Night What did I say? 
—that at nineteen thou wouldst be a miracle of 
beauty? Nay, that time hath come already. I 
thee, child! I love thee, I say, ten times as 
much as ever I loved thee before.” . 


He gasped, and then breathed hard; but still 


to go away 
‘I want no words 
For he 
so fast, 


alone, 
pass.” 
“Not 


and being 


as by 
First, 
purpose still 


a Vise. 
my dear, 
holds ; 
swore a oath—“ I am 


more ré is not a woman, 


love 


he held me fast. 

‘Idle compliments cost a man nothing, Ben- 
jamin. Say what you meant to say and let me 
go. If you hold me any longer I will ery out, 
and bring your father to learn the reason.” 

‘Well,” he said, ‘I will not keep thee. I 
have said what I wanted to say. My time hath 


not yet arrived. I am shortly 
shall then begin to practise. When I come back 
here again, ’twill be with a ring in one hand, and 
in the other the prospect of the Woolsack. Think 
upon that while [am gone. ‘ Your Ladyship’ is 
finer than plain * Madan and the Court is 
delightful than a village green among the 
pigs and ducks. Think upon it well; thou art 
a lucky girl; a plain village girl to be promoted 
However, I have no fears for thee ; 
thou wilt adorn the highest forturfe. Thou wilt 
be worthy of the great place whither I shall lead 


to be called, and 





more 





to a coronet! 


thee. What? Is Sir George Jeffreys a better 
man than 1? Is he of better family? Had he 
better interest? Is he a bolder man? Not so. 


twen- 
Chief-Justice of 
What he hath done I can 
hath done me the 
honor to admit me to his company, and will ad- 
vance me. This he hath promised, 
cups and when he is sober. 


Yet was Sir George a Common Serjeant at 
ty-three, and Recorder at thirty ; 
Chester at thirty-two. 
do. Moreover, Sir George 
both in his 
Think it over, child 
hand and a title in the phe re 

So Benjamin went away 


—ia ring in one 


again. I was afraid 
when I thought of him and his promise, because 
I knew him of old; and his eyes were as full of 
determination as when he would fight a lad of 


his own age, and go on fighting till the other had 
had enough. Yet he could not marry me against 
my will. His own father would protect me, to 
say nothing of mine. 


I should have told him I had told 


then—as 





“HE WAS SEIZED WITH A MIGHTY 


him before—that I would never marry him. Then, perhaps, he 
The very thought of mar 
rying him filled me with terror unspeakable. I was ¢ d of him 
not only because he was so masterful—nay, women like a man to 
be strong of will—but because he had no religion in him, and lived 
like an Atheist, if such a wretch there be; at all events, with un- 
concern about his soul; and because his life was profligate, his 
tastes were gross, and he was a drinker of much wine. Even at 
the Manor House I had seen him at supper drinking until his 
cheeks were puffed out and his voice grew thick. What kind of 


would have been shaken in his purpose 


WRATH, AND 


| 


| hend. 


| become so possessed with the idea of their c 


ZA 


CATCHING HIS SON SHARPLY BY 


happiness would there be for a wife whose husband has to be car- 
ried home by his varlets too heavy with drink to stand or to speak ? 
Alas! there is one thing which girls, happily, 


do never appre- 
They cannot understand how it is pos 


ible for a man to 
arms {which they 
hold themselves as of small account, knowing how fleeting they 
are, and of what small value) that he will go through fire and 
water for that woman; yea, and break all the commandments, 
heedless of his immortal soul, rather than suffer another man to 
take her—and that even though he knows that the poor creature 
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THE EAR, LED HIM OUT OF THE THRONG, AND SO HOME.” 


loves him not, or loves another man. If maidens knew this, I 
think that they would go in fear and trembling lest they should 
be coveted by some wild beast in human shape, and prove the 
death of the gallant gentleman whom they would choose for their 
lover Or they would make for themselves convents and hide in 
them, so great would be their fear. But it is idle to speak of this, 
because, say what one will, girls can never understand the power 
and vehemence of love when once it hath seized and doth thor. 
oughly possess a man. 


[vo BR OONTINUED.] 
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SKETCHES 


RAILROAD OVER THE BRUNIG PASS. 


6 hew new railroad that with its steep gradients and tunnels will 
now convey travellers from Lucerne to Brienz will deprive 
them of some charming views, but will still carry them through a 
region remarkable for its picturesque beauty. Alpnach and _ its 
harbor on the lake are well known, as that village is only about 
one hour’s sail from Lucerne, and used to be the starting-point, 
or the favorite starting-point, for the ascent of Mount Pilatus, 
The waters of the Aar flow into the lake of Alpnach, and by as- 
cending the banks of this stream the road reaches Sarnen, the 
capital of Obwalden, which possesses in its Town-Hall a series of 
portraits of its magistrates from 1381, and a portrait of St. Nicho- 
las von. der Flue, the patron saint of Unterwalden, The valley of 
Sarnen has no pretensions to Alpine grandeur, but is a quiet, pleas- 
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ing region, not without its picturesque features. To the east of 
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Sarnen the valley of Melchthal opens, znd at the entrance stands | 
the first Christian church erected in the region, the church of | 
the aforementioned St. Nicholas. On the Sarnen Lake, about 

a mile and a half from Sarnen, is the village of Sachseln, which | 
rejoices in the possession of the saint’s bones that lie in the 
large church which forms so conspicuous a feature in our illus- 
tration, Four miles from Sachseln is the village of Giswyl, from 
which the ascent of the Brienzer Rothhorn, the highest peak in the 
Brienz chain, may be made. At the top of the Rothhorn is the 
boundary stone of the cantons of Bern, Lucerne, and Unterwalden, 
and from it the eye can see the lake of Brienz, the lake of Thun 
to the right above Interlaken, the lake of Sarnen, and parts of the 
lakes of Lucerne, Zug, Neuchatel, and Constance. In Giswy] itself 
a very fine view is obtained from the church-yard, A further 





journey of two miles takes us to the end of the lake Lungern, and a 
little further on to the village of Lungern, which:lies near the south | 








ON THE NEW RAILWAY OVER THE BRUNIG PASS, SWITZERLAND. 


end of thelake,in a basin at the foot of the Brunig. At the lake 

the three peaks of the Wetterhorn become visible, to the south 
The old post-road ascended from Lungern by long windings 

through woods, and reached the summit of the pass in about three 


| miles. The railroad, however, now penetrates the slope, and 


emerges beyond the summit at Meiringen, the chief village of the 
Hasli Thal. Meiringen lies on the right bank of the Aar, in a 
valley about three miles wide, surrounded by wooded mountains, 
Three brooks descend from the Hasli Berg into the valley at the back 
of the village, and form considerable water-falls. A curious tradi 
tion asserts that the Meiringers are of Swedish origin, and they 
are said to be remarkable for the purity of their dialect, which im- 
plies anything but purity of their German. From Meiringen the 
road crosses the Aar, and commands views of several water-falls 
that pour from the steep precipices to the left as you descend to 
the village of Brienz, at the foot of the Brienzer Grat, on its epony- 
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HA RPER’S BAZAR. 





mous lake. The lake is surrotinded by lofty wood- 
ed rocks and mountains, and in the background is 
the snow-clad height of Susten, and to the right 
rises the Thierberge. The best view of the lake 
is obtained from the church-yard of Brienz; the 
Giessbach, one of the prettiest spots in the Ber- 
nese Oberland, and the Faalhorn, are visible; to 
the left is the fall of the Oltschibach, while that 
of the Miihlbach is behind the spectator. The 
special industry of the village is wood-carving, 
which here attains the dignity of a wholesale man- 
ufacture, for in the suburb or contiguous village 
of Tracht over six hundred persons are engaged 
in it. From Brienz a steam-boat runs to Boni- 
gen, whence a railroad runs to Interlaken. The 
first result of the building of railroads in Switzer- 
land will be the abolition of the diligences. Few 
people will take private carriages, and therefore 
the genuine traveller, who travels to the 
beauties of nature, breathe fresh air, and improve 
his health by bracing exercise, will return to first 
principles and walk, the only way in which to see 
the people as well as country. 


see 





YOUR PET DOG. 


MAR. people love dogs, as many people love 
children, and many people love dogs and 
children too. To others dogs appeal with their 
dumb pathetic faces, and fill the heart with that 
pity which is akin to love, which becomes a sort 
of individual interest, and then that particular 
dog in instance is loved for his virtues, but not 
all dogs, or dogs in general. But with yet others 
—and two very distinct classes they 
dog is a passion. One of these 
strong man fond of out-door sports, 
sarily rude or coarse, and the other is the delicate 
young lady upon whom the wind of heaven has 
never been allowed to blow too roughly. As a 
rule, however, the the large 
rude dog, and the delicate young lady loves the 
toy concern that she could almost carry about in 
her muff, and not all the gibes of the paragraph- 
ers will mortify that love. Now and then a strong- 
minded creature, remembering and emulating 
Emily Bronté, likes to be accompanied by a large 
mastiff or St. Bernard, and feels safer so than 
with a file of soldiers behind her. But in what 
ever degree one may care for dogs one’s self, one 
has no right to inflict them on others who may 
not care for them. There are persons who are 
antipathetic to cats, who suffer nausea or some 
nervous spasm at their presence, even when un- 
seen, and others have an equally marked auti- 
pathy to dogs, and dogs, indeed, to them. 

It does not increase happiness ner facilitate 
sociability if those persons cannot approach your 
house without running a gauntlet of barking dogs, 
or if sudden starts and surprises are to be inflict- 
ed upon them when inside the door by the yelping 
of a pug, the bristling of a Spitz, or the intelli- 
gent curiosity of a toy terrier, from all of whom 
the guest sees as great likelihood of torn flesh 
and hydropbobia as from the biggest blood-hound 
that ever bayed. Bad as it is to oblige 
friends to encounter these terrors at the gate, to 
keep one’s neighbors awake with achorus of barks 
half the night, to permit the unwarrantable assault 
of a bark or a dash at every passing team, it is 
just as bad, if not worse, to have members of the 
family, disagreeable, 
by their unnecessary presence. To have pet dogs 
scrambling over beds and sofas where others are 
to lie, eating from dishes not kept sacred to their 
use, allowed the liberty of rooms that ought to be 
forbidden them, is all as unchristian as it is un- 
derbred. And those of the household who do 
not love dogs, but have to submit to this violation 
of their tastes and feelings, are quite excusable if 
they borrow Shakespeare’s phrase and cry out, 
“T pray that I may live to say, ‘ The dog is dead.’” 


are—the 
classes is the 
not neces- 


strong man loves 
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to whom dogs are annoyed 





Buenerr’s Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair,.—[ Ad.) 





Tur superiority of Bornert’s Fuavorine Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad.]} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mas. Wixstow's Soormine Syeur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic 
diarrhea. 2% cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD BAK: RS 1878, 


Break ist Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
PROVOKING 


how mud is tracked all over house 
and store. This won't happen if 
ou have a Hartman Patent Steel 

ire Door Mat. Don’t be fooled 
with an imitation—get the genuine. 
lf your dealer hasn't it, write to 


H. W. HARTMAN, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Chambers Street, New York; 
107 Dearborn 8t,, Omicaao. 
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JAKES WITHOUT EGGS. 


In a little book just published by the Judson 
Printing Co., New York, a large number of prac- 
tical, though novel, receipts are given for making 
cakes of various kinds, from the informal griddle- 
cake to the stately bride-cake, without eggs, by 
the use of the Royal Baking Powder. Experi- 
enced housekeepers inform us that this custom 
has already obtained large precedence over old- 
fashioned methods in economical kitchens, and 
that the product is frequently superior to that 
where eggs are used, and that less butter is also 
The 


saving effected, but in 


required for shortening purposes. advan- 
tage is not alone in the 
the avoidance of the trouble attendant upon se- 
curing fresh eggs, and the annoyance of an oe- 
casional cake spoiled by the accidental introdue- 
tion of an egg that has reached a little too nearly 


the incubatory period. The Royal Baking Pow- 





der also invariably insures perfectly light, sweet, 
griddle- 


cakes to be eaten hot enables their production 


and handsome cake, or when used for 


in the shortest possible space of time, and 


makes them most tender and delicious, as well 
as entirely wholesome. There is no other prep- 


aration like it 


Small Pains, 


The time of year is at hand when 
old and become imn- 
prudent, get overheated, cool off sud- 


heads young 





, and is the best remedy for | 


denly, eatch cold, rheumatism, 
vous disorders, and numerous other 
troubles. Preaching prudence is 
played out. The only thing to do 
is—after 
more of these paius—to cure 


ner- 


your- 
Small 


pains are not to be neglected except 


self as quickly as possible. 


at the risk of serious consequences. 
Remove them at once. It can be done 
by an application of ove or more of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS, 
recognized the world over as the best 
external remedy everinade. 

Do not be deceived by misrepre- 
Ask for ALLCOCR’S, and 
Jet no explanation or solicitation in- 
due re you to accept 2 a substitute. 


sentation. 








FRANCO-AMERICAN 


FOOD COMPANY'S 





THE BEST EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
IN GLASS | Under the direct supervision of 
sPHONSE BIARDUOT, 





OR IN CANS. Minas of the Jury of Experts on 
Food at the Paris Interna- 

TRY THEM. tional Exhibition 

Green Turtle. cr vmme, Printanier Julienne 

Terrapi Oxta ail Mutton Broth. Mock Turtle. 

Chicken French Bouillon. Vegetable. Pe: 


Tomato. Beef (or Soup and 'B t 
SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. 
Sold by the best grocers in the United States 
Sample Can at choice sent free for 12c. in stamps, men- 
tioning this paper. 101 Warren Street, N. Y. 


WHITE TAR PAPER 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drag and Dry Goods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Mullagatawny 








The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








War 


The plates of Harper's Weekly during the 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 





Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 


| cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
| size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 

Price for set, carriage paid, 
in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 


famous War pictures. 
| in bevelled cloth, $16 ; 

eome gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; 
$35 
that books bear Harper’s name. 
lustrated Circular to 


To avoid deception see 
Send for ll- 


Morocco, elegant, 


McDONNELL BEOS.,, Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll, 








having contracted one or 





| fallibly regain its shape on 
| release of pressure, and can- : 
| not get displaced while in &S 


| not sold by your dealers we will send, 


full | 






Pics: WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 
“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


FE. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
Jntely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and wuneurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 





TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
107 State St., tena. 49 West m= Boston, 


173+. epeetuws 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
mules 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. or San Francisco. 





EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B,, 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful ex agp for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 
THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 


THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


100 NICE CARD Your name 
se on all, 100 
lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 


3 other prizes, all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book 
of elegant NEW sample cards, and biggest terms ever 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD €0.,. Meriden, Conn. 


Patented Smproved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 

no equal. Warranted to in- 








wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that ‘‘ Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. 






postp’d, a 5-spring for 50c.,or 7-spring 
for 63c. Columbia Kubber Co. Sole Mfrs., Bostou, Mass. 


“KNOWLEDGE. is ae. sn 


iF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, we CAN LY 


ATARRHcingp 

CURED 
and we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 

FREE BOOK ‘Common Sense Tatk.”’ 


Dr, Sykes Sure Cure Co., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


By Special Appointment to 


H.M,. The Queen of England. 
H.M. The Empress of Russia. 
H.M. The Empress of Germany, 


ENLARGEMENT 


PREMISES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In order to cope with the steadily increas- 
ing volume of business, we are compelled to 
build an extensive addition to the premises now 
occupied by us. The alterations, when com- 
pleted, will give us one of the most magnificent 
showrooms in New York, running clear through 
from Fifth Avenue to Broadway, with entrances 
on both Avenues. 

The opening will take place on or about 
Sept. Ist, when an exhibition of the original 
models of Gowns, Coats, and Wraps designed 
for the Fall and Winter Seasons will be given. 


oo 


210 Fifth Ave., 0" 1132 ‘Bway, N.Y. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor, 


Have Just Published: 
I. 
American Game Birds. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest 
Gunners. With Descriptions in Language 
Understanded of the People. By GuRDON 
TRUMBULL, go Illustrations and an Index. 


pp: viii., 222. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt 
‘Top, $2.50. 





The most valuable contribution to bird knowledge that 
has been made for a quarter of a century. .. . The author 
has selected all our American birds which interest gun- 
ners. . .. Each of these is illustrated by a careful and won- 
derfully beautiful portrait. The scientific name of the 
bird is given. Each is described in simple phrase with 
every detail. Then follow the names by which the bird 
is known in different parts of our country . Every man 
and boy who owns a gun must own the book, or go igno- 
rant of much which he ought to know. Every one who is 
interested in birds will obtain new instruction from this 
volume.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


II. 

By Miss Amélie Rives. 
Virginia of Virginia. A Story. By 
Rives (Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanler). 
trated, pp. iv., 222. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 


AMELIE 
Illus- 
Extra, 


In Virginia of Virginia Miss Rives has added another 
beautiful portrait to modern fiction. —Buffalo Courier 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old Time 


Tales, Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 
Il. 
Rolfe’s English Classics for 


School Reading. 
Tales from English History in Prose and 
Verse. Selected from the Works of Standard 
Authors. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
J. Rotre, A.M., Litt.D. Illustrated. — pp. 
viii., 168. 16mo, Cloth, 36 cents. 


A series of rare excellence. It will be found as valua- 
ble and attractive in families of young people as in the 


school-room.—/nterior, Chicago. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
{Br The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 


Harrer & Brotners, post-paid, to 


Canada, ¢ 


or will be sent by 
any part of the United States or 
m receipt of the price. 


Harper’s CaTaLocue sent on rece 
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ipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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B & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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ter, which are usually dry after the second day, the addition of 
Cerealine gives a pound-cake-like texture, and they are as good at the 


end of a week as they are the day after baking.” 


IMPERIAL 
HAIR 


soft, 


ATH ERIN E OWEN, au- 


{ Instantly restores Gray Hair or Gray Beard to natural color. 
| Gives to Bleached Hair any desired color. 

} and glossy, and no one dreams that you color it. 
| lutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. Perspiration, Russian, 


REGENERATOR [ forsee i has homes do not affect it. 
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oo 
Beauty 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
ee & by the sx: 
UTICURA 

P Remedies. 


OtEine IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Curtouna Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutiovra Resotvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 


thor of 
Enough” 
Bread,” 


“Ten Dollars 
and “Perfect 
writes: 





‘*Bread and rolls made with one- 
third Cerealine are beautifully 
white, light and delicious, the former 
having better keeping qualities than 


bread made without it. I find this 


quality also in cakes. To those disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
: . Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Resot- 
made with a small quantity of but- VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Purrer Dra 


anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


aw §6Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “ea 
as skin prevented by Cuvrioura Soar. “Gea 





| Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovra Anti-Patn Piaster, 


the only pain-killing plaster. 25c 


SAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, o16 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056.900 of 

o interest and principal 

6% oa : 9% have been returned 
to investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 





Leaves it clean, 
Abso- 


Does not prevent 





No. 1, Black, No. 


TRADE-MARK., 


Price, 31.50 
and 3.00. 





CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


| Absolutely Pure 

| Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

A trial sample free 
on request 


FOR AUGUST. 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 


3y Larcamio Heaun. Profusely Illustrated. Part IL; 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Story. 


By H. River Hacearp. Illustrated. Conclusion ; 


Sandro Botticelli. 
Illustrated ; 
The Leather Bottel. Ballad. 
Nine Illustrations by E. A. Ansey ; 
Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


3y Wittiam Dean Howenss. Part HL; 


A Chiswick Ramble. 
By Monoune D. Conway. 


By Turopore Cup. 


Illustrated ; 
Studies of the Great West. 


By Cuaries Duprey Warnen. Part VL; 


Sonnet by William Wordsworth, 


Full-page Illustration by Aurrep Parsons; 


A Novel. 
Part VIIL ; 


In Far Lochaber. 
By Wicctam Biaok. 


The Montagnais. 


Indian Life in Canada. By C. H. Fannuam. Ilustrated ; 
Pride and Pride. Short Story. 
By Jann G. Austin; 


Too Kind by Half, 


Full-page Hlustration by Groner pu Maurier; 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
By 5. Hoxig. Hlustrated ; 


Poetry: 
“THE GUEST OF THE EVENING.” 
Unperwoop Jounson ; 
MY WALK TO CHURCH. By Hoxario Nusson 
Powers: 


AUBADE, 


By Rosen 


By ANNIE CHAMBERS Krron0M ; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Groran Wititam Curtis. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wi..iam Dean Howe is. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuarites Dupiey Wagner. 
Literary Notes. 


By Lavurexo« Hurrton. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


No, 2, Dark Brown. No. 
No. 5, Light Chestnut, pee 


FOR SALE BY DRUGG 
A medical certificate attesting its perfect harmlessness accompanies each box. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL W ve 00., 54 West 23d Street, New York, 





First Mort e and Debenture Bonds and 
a Brown. No. 6, Gold Blonde. fayings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
it. No. 7, Ash Blonde. In Sa artments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

in ne yoy Department, $300 and up- 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CQ. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mann's BEMRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


3, Medi 
4, € hesti 











S, HAIR DEALERS, & BARBERS. 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 
the World—1l.0 Instructors, 2252 students |as' 10 > 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental "incote, pirate . gS peal Mask, with prep’n 
| and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, . $2; Ape Cosmetics &c., 
German and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnas- Sent OOD a where. Send to 
tics, ete. Tuition, 85 board and room with Steam the mfr for Il ust’d Price-L'sts 
Heat and Electric $5.0 to 87.50 per week. Fall E.Burnham, 71 State-st. ‘Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 
Term begins Sept. 1888. 5 gt strated Calendar, 
g ng full informatic 3 etn 5 TOURJEE, Director, H® LLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
rauklin Square, BOSTON, Mass. Has few equals and no superior in America. 
- . . oom aa Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
You can live at home and make more money at work forus | Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, For circular, address 
EV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Princ a. 


Remington 


STANDARD 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘bec 


oming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 











4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex :allages. Cost- | 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine | 














Norr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 
ington, D. ©.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England. 














|The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 

ments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
 VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
only supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 and 455 B=00mME Stnect, W New York. 
ee 


It embodies all known improve- 











Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


CURE::. DEAF 
the 


pe PERFLU ous” nH AIR. 
Pecx’s Parent Impaovep Cusnionep 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
Ear Daums Perfectly Restore 


cifie is the only unfailing 
the Hearing, and perform the 


remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig« 
work of the natural drum. _Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwavsin posi- 


urements from face and 
tion. Conversation, music, even 


body, without injuring the 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for Skin, which neither torturous 
illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F HISCOX, 853 
vioaaway, New Lork. Mention this paper. 


TO STOUT LADIES. 


GRACEFUL Figure RESTORED. OBESITY CURED. 





electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. 4 Address Mme. JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St, ma 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION. PLATE 
of Summer Styles sent ~ ad on receipt of 
2 cent one ‘or posta, 

BF. SUBER S,Box tt '» Philadelphia, Pa. 








Typewriter 





“ Atruly wonderful discovery.” —Review. Send 
for Book showing HOW TO ACT. Sent sealed. 
Address EDW’D LYNTON, 19 Park Place. New York. 


V gheeseDetag N 


With elastic loops and laces, is the only poet 
bandage sup ter made. No buttons or buck 

no chafing or pulling on the hips, perfec’ tly adjustable. “all 
physicians and trained nurses commend it. Ask to see it 

Ne ‘all Dry s, Corset, and Ladies’ Furnishing stores, 

scents wanted, Catalocuefree. Samnle Belt nost-pa idl 75¢ 


EUGENE PEARL, 23 UNION SQ,, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED RY EMINENT ‘PHYS! CIA 


or" 


EXTRACT OF 
MALT KRHOPS 





DRUGGCISTS 








FOR SALE BY ALL 








| Five daily trains 


Ss - 


Or, 





LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA, ALPINE VIOLET, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. GOYA LILY. 

LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 
DELICATE. REFINED FRAGRANT 
These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists 


and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, 
they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 Barclay 8t., cor. Church 8t., New York, 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 
LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK. 


One of the most charming of summer resorts. 
Six hours from New York. 
Connected with the Hotel are eight furnished 
Cottages, which can be rented by parties for the 


| season, with meals served in Cottage or in the 


| supplied from a mountain spring with 


| 
| 


| 


‘SHOPPIN 





Hotel Dining-room Both the Hotel building 
and the Cottages are lighted by gas, and are 
an abun- 
dance of water unsurpassed for its purity. The 
greatest care has been taken to secure perfect 
drainage, and to render the buildings complete 
in a sanitary point of view. Price of board, 
$15.00 to $21.00 per week. 
be made to families who desire to engage board 
by the month or season 

Diagrams of floors, and full particulars, will 
be mailed on application. 


EUGENE L. SEELYE, 
Owner and Proprietor. 


Special Bargains 


before Stock-taking. 


Special rates will 


Post-Office, Lake George, N.Y. 


50 pieces Black Gros- Grain Silk, sv- 
perior quality, — $1.85, will be of- 
fered until August Ist at. 


vos $1.15 
2 cases Black all-wool ‘Henrietta. 40 


inches wide, $1.00 quality. ... pasegee .79 
60 pieces Cream Albatross, 40 inches 

wide, 60c. quality............. eabae 6% 39 
Wee WENN nee cwnddedetndsdccucces 50 


500 doz. Ladies’ pure Silk Gloves, 6- button 
lengths, kid finish, embroidered backs, best 
qualities . cmbowes .65, .75, 89, & 98 

150 doz. Ladies’ Silk Taffeta Gloves, best 
quality, will be closed out at............... .25 
Mail Orders promptly executed. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St.,N. Y. 


THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 
HONS ONS 


om Glve-Fitting 
badd CORSETS 


Viva WAVE NEVER 
1h BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 
MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 
Extra Long. 
|ETWELVE GRADES, 
\ Highest Awards Granted. 
THE BEST a ae Aue CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON,LANCDON & CO, Now York, 
sol E MANUFACTUREI 






In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sizt"stis 


‘R, 825 Broadway, New? York. 
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FACETIZA. 
CLEARED UP. 
I apart, dear Charles, I told Miss Jones 
I really did not like you— 
Perhaps the meaning of my words 
Doth not yet fully strike you. 
So hear me swear by all the stars 
A-twinkling now above you, 
The reason why I like you not 
Is this: because I love you 
a 


A reporter connected with one of our 
leading daily papers canvassed a train 
the other morning as to what paper was 
altogether the most popular. His own 
journal received four votes, while the 
remaining sixty-two were evenly divided 
between wall-paper and fly-paper. 


a RTE 
NO USE FOR HER. 

She was a poor creature with a weird . 
look on her face and a threadbare shaw! 
thrown over her shoulders, She went to 
the office of the bank president and 
asked, 

* Don’t you want to hire a scrub-wo- 
man, sir?” 

* Tha-a-anks, no,” drawled the presi- 
dent. ‘“There’s no work for you—or 
for me either. The cashier has cleaned 
out the bank so thoroughly that we are 
going to give up biz.” 

— oe 

**T may be aslave, but there’s nothing 
of the surf about me,” said the Mill 
Stream. 

———— 
INGENIOUS DEFENCE. 

Maaisreate. * Prisoner, this is the 
seventh time you have appeared before 
me.” 

Prisoner. “I know it, your honor. 
Your honor always was a favorite of 
mine, you are so just.” 

Magistrate (mollijied). ** Well, I'll let 
you off this time, but don’t come before 
me again.” 

Puwsoner. *‘ That's a hard sentence, 
your honor, but I'll try to bear it with- 
out complainin’.” 

A A 

* Captain Cuttle’s yacht is the fastest 
in the fleet,fis it not, Mr. Buncome 2?” 

“Ya-as; and Captain Cuttle is the fawstest officer 
in the club, doncherknow.” 

> 
DOING WELL 

“Ts John doing well in the West ?” 

“Oh my! yes. He's been there only six months, and 
he’s worth a million now.” 

* Dollars ?” 

“No; grasshoppers. 

a 
BETTER THAN A BURIAL. 

Cuoury. “1 say, Binx, did you ever witness a burial 
at sea?” 

Binx. “ No, never saw a burial, but we had a wake 
behind us all the way over last trip.” 

a IS Ee 


” 





Samar Boy. “* 
ever lay any eg 
Cavtatn, “ Pienty of 'em,my boy. Just you come 


‘aptain, do Mother Cary’s chickens 


up on deck to-morrow morning before the steward is | 


out, and see how full the hatchway is.” 





“No, MR. SMITH 
THEN 
TO PIECES? 
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A SUCCESSFUL 














WAY TO PUT IT. 
” SHE SAID, GENTLY BUT FIRMLY, “‘I CAN NEVER BE YOUR WIFE.” 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Latin proverb, “The absent get 
nothing,” was surely never applicable te 
the American cashier in Canada who got 
all. 


A Brooklyn man who advertised for a 
wife received two hundred and fifty an- 
swers. Anser, by-the-way, is the old 
Roman form of * goose.” 


It is a curious thing that on the rail- 
roads it is the freight rather than the 
steam that makes the cargo. 


A person whose present does not au- 
Fer well for the future is apt to be bad- 
y bored. 


Cyrus spoke very truly when he remark- 
ed that “he is foolish to blame the sea 
who is shipwrecked twice.” Most men 
are wise enough to sue the steam-ship 
company if they are wrecked once. 


What is more insane than to vent on 
senseless things the anger that is felt 
toward men ? is one of the curious ques- 
tions asked by Seneca, who ought to 
have known that it is really mach more 
sane for a small man to break his cane 
over the trunk of a tree in his wrath 
than to break it over the shoulders of 
his six-foot adversary. 


Love conquers all things, but it does 
not always concur in all things, Love 
is very unreasonable. 


Ad astra per aspera fits exactly the 
case of the timid man who has to cross 
Broadway at a busy hour to get to the 
Astor House. 


The French are a queer race. They 
have a proverb, ‘“‘ Marry your son when 
you please, your daughter when you 
can.” Evidently the French are nota 
conventional people. 


Never put off until to-morrow what is 
due you to-day. 


HE STRUGGLED TO HIS FEET, AND SAID,IN BROKEN TONES: “ARE ALL MY HOPES TO BE THUS DASHED 


A WHITE MOUNTATN ECHO. 

“ Well, father, you must congratulate me. Your re- 
murk that my attentions to Miss Holmeleigh had been 
s0 apparent that peeule were talking, coupled with 
your statement that I ought to propose at once, 
set me thinking as to my duty, and I proposed {to 
her.” 

** And she accepted you ?” 

‘No, indeed. She refused me, and I’m the happi- 
est man in the White Mountains to-day.” 


—_——_>—_———_ 


The French sportsman who heard that * base-ball” 
was the finest game in America was very much disap- 
pointed to learn that it was nof hunted with a gun 
and a dog. 


“This match-box,” said Mr. Browne, sadly, “ cost 
me twenty-three dollars I bought it from Smith 
down on Jobn Street for three dollars, and gave it to 
my wife for the Sunday-school fair. I bought it at the 
fair for twenty dollars last night.” And then Mr. 





AM I NEVER TO BE KNOWN AS THE HUSBAND OF THE BEAUTIFUL MRs, SMITH ?” 
THIS WAS TOO MUCH FOR THE GIRL, AND SHE SUCCUMBED, 


Browne walked away with an expression of counte- 
nance that showed very plainly that he wished he was 
a Sunday-school. 

Bones. ‘ Really—aw, Miss Breezy, doncherknow 
yoah name is most suggestive of a verwy important 
instwument at sea, doncherknow.” 

Miss Breezy. **Indeed, Mr. Bjones? I had not 
thought of it before. What is the instrument?” 

Buones. ‘* Why, the windlass.” - 


——————_»————— 


TOO LIBERAL. 


Tourist. ‘‘ What are your terms, Mr. Browne ?” 
LanpLorp Browne. “Twenty dollars a week, 
sir. 

Tovrist. “ And what am I expected to do 2?” 

Lanviorp. * Do? What do you mean ?” 

Tourist. ‘Why, you surely don’t intend paying 
me twenty dollars a week just for staying here, do 
you? It’s too high, Fifteen dollars would be 
enough.” 





Ovid's advice, ‘* Let the man who does 
not wish to be idle fall in love,” does not 
hold good when idle is spelled with an 
*“o.” A modern philosopher would 

doubtless improve on Ovid by saying that the man 
who does not wish to be idle should go to Newport for 
rest. 

cmmnnntiiiiiiansion 


NO BETTER OFF. 
The swarms of big mosquitoes 
We couldn't well endure, 
So screens in every window 
We put, and felt secure. 


Then did the pesky servants 
Who with us now abide 

Leave through the day the front door 
And back door open wide. 


Pana Ten 
NOT WHAT HE WANTED. 
“‘See here, waiter, | asked you for a glass of milk.” 
“T know it, sir. That’s milk you have in the 
glass.” ’ 
“Ob! excuse me. I thought it was chalk-let.” 





“T's lucky for me this doesn’t happen in the 
winter, when I meet people on the street and have 
to bow.” 


\ r\ Ao 
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“Fine lot of boys you are! 
cle? Pull, why doncher ?” 





Whar’s yer mus- 


THE STICKY SEASON. 


“Even the rockers won't rock. ll have to 
hire a boy to push the blamed thing !” 


“Well, if this humidity don’t beat barbed 
wire, I'll stop burgling!” 


“Oh, come, now, I can’t take you all down. 
One at a time is enough.” 


“What kind of a new-fangled glue fence is this, 
I'd like to know 2?” 


“Phew! I'm not as active as I used to be. Ill 
have to bant, and lose some of this superfluous 
flesh. It's weighing on me.” 





** Good-by, sir; good-by. This humidity com- 
petition knocks me out, sir. I can’t stick in the 
same day with humidity.” 
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